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IN ANY OTHER DRESS 


ISS JOSEPHINE FARRELL has given us a tip 
_ [see the New York Times Magazine for October 16]. 
We may have fooled the public into. thinking we are 
highbrow,” but we won’t be “drab,” and we won’t be 
“queer-looking.” So we have hastened to jump into a new 


< S . 
ver. See next week’s issue. 


- DIFFERENTIATION 


Fy F a rule of biology holds true of journalism an interesting 
|| chapter could be written on the group of men who not 
half a dozen years ago used to meet around the editorial 
able of the New York Evening Post. Gavit, Strunsky and 
Puckette are there today, under the Gay-Lamont regime, 
aintaining its liberal traditions. From this as a base line 
. find Rollo Ogden, former editor of the Evening Post, 
ning the conservative editorial page of the New York 
‘Times; Oswald Garrison Villard, former publisher of the 
Evening Post, transforming The Nation, which he now edits, 
rom an old-fashioned review of letters to an ‘insurgent week- 
in the field of: politics, economics, and international rela- 
. Meanwhile Fabian Franklin, formerly one of the 
litorial writers of the Evening Post, and Harold de Wolf 
uller, of The Nation, started their Weekly Review with 
‘resourceful financial backing, but slender circulation, in re- 
action to The Nation and The New Republic. These had 
ontrived to combine heterodoxy with brilliance in a way 
which made them reach and disturb in quarters hitherto lit- 
affected by such propagandsit journals as the old Public 
f the single taxers. While The Freeman has come to rein- 
force the new group, choosing to call itself radical as dis- 
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on comparable to that of the other jou iS efi opines; 
ed. The genuine loss in this shiftipg is the retire- 
ive editorship of Hamilton Holt of The In- 
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dependent who retains only a consulting relationship. The 
plan apparently is to weld the editorial columns of The Week- 
ly Review into the news and pictorial features of The Inde- 
pendent, and a whimsical touch was lent to the first number 
which starts in well enough with a characteristic article by 
that ardent dean of our intellectual Fascisti, Agnes Repplier, 
but ends lamely enough with Mr. Julius’ full page advertise- 
ment of the ten-cent socialist library of the Appeal Publishing 
Company! 


CASUALS OF THE NORTHWEST 


HE agents of various northwestern railroads are facing 

the problems of the casual laborer under new forms in 

these days of unemployment. ‘Their solutions of the 
problems are interesting, at least. According to the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) World, of September 30, A. A. Piper, local agent 
of the Great Northern Railroad, says: 

Every freight train coming into Wenatchee brings its load of 
hungry men. Every outgoing freight takes its load away. 
There are hoboes among them, but in general they are a dif- 
ferent class than has been stealing rides during past years. 

. Few are vicious. They are human, and as long as they 
do not destroy property or steal they are not dealt with severely. 
There are too many of them to attempt to keep them off the 
freights, and special agents are not trying to do so. 


A special agent of the Great Northern at Spokane says: 


We just keep ’em moving. We don’t care where they are 
from or wheré they are going, so long as they keep getting to 
some other point. I should say that 50 per cent of them range 
in age between 18 and 25 years. There are large numbers of 
them under age. The others range up to 50 years old. Where 
a year ago we would throw one or two bums from a freight 
train when it reached the yards here, today we do not ever 
consider throwing ’em off, for they are in droves. We invite 
them to get back on the train and keep on going. We herd ’em 
together in the yards, find out which direction they are going, 
and then collect ’em outside the yards with orders to take the 
first train going their way. 


And W. S. Smith, assistant special agent of the Northern 


Pacific, at Spokane, says: 


There is a much greater percentage of young men among the 
idle travelers these days than formerly. The percentage of 
former service men is comparatively small. 
are simply professional bums, but most of them will work, if 
the work comes easy and is congenial. They come through 

- from the harvest fields of the Dakotas to the fruit orchards of 
Washington and Oregon. They turn around and head back 
for the Middle West. 

Of a trainload of them going through west today, within two 


‘inguished from its liberal contemporaries, the latest develop- Rrecks os pet tent yall’pass through going east apall aman 
tis the’ absorption of The Independent by The Weekly other two weeks they will have passed west again. The one 
iew. This gives the conservative wing in the weekly field who has money gathers about him a few congenial souls. They 

ulati. : ; “trayel together, buying food until the money is gone, then they 


Oworkya few days to get a little more, and continue their travels. 
V doy’t even make an effort to collect fares frorp-them, being 
content to keep them on the move. There)are a' few rules we 
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_ observe, though, and among ‘hen is one that the hoboes must 
keep off the passenger trains. We search all passenger trains 
at divisional points and clear them. We also try to keep them : 
off the merchandise trains, confining them to the empties, as 

much as possible. 


THE RAILROAD STRIKE 
OLLOWING a demand of the Association of Railway 


Executives for an additional wage cut of 10 per cent 
ae the railroad brotherhoods announced a strike. ‘This is 
scheduled to become effective on the first group of roads on 
October 28 and thereafter to spread after short intervals to 
other lines. The wages of railroad workers were reduced 
some 12 per cent Bae July by the United States Railroad 
Labor Board. Since that time changes in working rules 
have occasioned other reductions. Immediately after the 
| strike order was announced, the public group on the Railroad 
Labor Board conferred with President Harding. Subsequent 
to this these members of the board proposed a settlement of 
the issue. his called for a retraction of their demand for 
a new wage cut on the part of the rail executives ard for a 
‘5 reduction in rates based on the decrease in wages decreed 
=)» last July. © 


NEW YORK’S AMENDMENTS 


a EVEN amendments to the New York State Constitution 
will be submitted to the voters at the general election 
November 8. Amendments one, three and five are of 

special social import. “These provide civil service preference 
for all war veterans, a literacy test for voters and authoriza- 
tion for the legislature to establish children’s courts and courts 
of domestic mlanond. 

There has been wide-spread opposition to ae first amend- 
ment. [See the Survey for October 1.] It would give civil 
service preference to the 450,000 war veterans. Since the 
places in the classified civil service in the state number about 


_ 125,000 its adoption would practically restrict the state civil, 


_ service to veterans for more than a generation. 

‘ - Amendment number three provides in brief that after Jan- 

-_—uary I, 1923, all voters, except for physical disability, shall be 
able to read and write English. At present there is no educa- 
tional qualification for voters in the state although ability to 

read and write English is now a requisite for naturalization, 
and, with the recent amendment, the federal immigration law 
now requires all immigrants upon entrance to this country to 
know how to read and write. Other states have set a pre- 
cedent in requiring that voters shall beable to read and write 


Hampshire require that voters shall be able to read the con- 
_ stitution and write their names; Washington demands that 
_ voters shall be able to read and write English; Wyoming re- 


states which have some literacy qualification for voters are: 
Colorado, Mississippi, South Carolina, North Dakota, Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
and Arizona. In four of these states, however, enforcing leg- 
 islation has never been passed. 
_ The change suggested in amendment five, concerning chil- 
dren’s courts: aad: courts of domestic feldfions. 3 is the same as 
that proposed-at the Constitutional Convention in 1915. The 


for the legislature to confer upon these courts the equity power 
ony properly to protect the rights of the children who 
come within their jurisdiction. The amendment does not 
React any new laws; it clears the way for the adoption of any 
legislation which may be necessary to standardize and advance 
the law dealing with child welfare. 

_ Under the present constitution the children’s courts may not 
ap ppoint a guardian of the person. Mary Paddon of the State 


~ English. Maine, Massachusetts, Florida, California and New. 


quires that they have the ability to read the constitution. Other — 


present limitations of the state constitution make it impossible * 


tions when they ould ie ae % i oe in the ane “att l 
dependable relatives if they could do so and at the same time 
afford them full legal protection. In most of the cases | 
coming before the children’s court, Mrs, Paddon states, the |) 
relatives are too poor to go to the expense of surrogate court © 

proceedings to secure legal guardianship. Further, under the | 
present laws, the domestic relations court only has jurisdiction | 

over the question of non-support and abandonment. “The 

judge who orders a man to support his wife and children can- — 
not order the wife to permit him to visit the children regular- | 
ly or, if he is brutal, forbid him to annoy them. j 


A UNION OF TEXTILES 
FAR-REACHING step toward national unification in — 


the textile industry is under consideration by the in- 4} 
dependent unions. At the Paterson convention of — 
October, 1919, .at which the. new Amalgamated Textile 7 
Workers of America were formed, the executive committee © 
of the new organization was authorized to draw up plans for © 
a nation-wide federation of independent textile unions. No © 
definite action was taken upon this mandate until a convention | 
in New York last May, when such a plan was tentatively 
adopted. ‘The constitution there formulated was drawn up © 
in order “to bring all the independent textile unions together 
in an alliance to be called the Federated Textile Unions of © 
America, with a per capita tax to provide the means of sup- 
port and provision for an assessment of affiliated bodies to 
support a strike of any member of the federation if, in the 
judgment of the federation executive board, an assessment { 
is necessary for that purpose.” So says The New Textile © 
Worker, organ of the Amalgamated. Textile Workers of 7] 
America. The need for a’strong organization of nation-wide © | 
dimensions to present a united front to the textile manufac-— 
turers of the country has become apparent to the workers 
especially since the industrial depression and the open shop 
drive of the past year. The constitution of the federation, — 
which partially embodies the so-called “maximum plan” sub-— 
mitted for ratification by the Amalgamated Textile Workers, — 
will now be sent to all of the textile unions in the country © 
that are not members of the A. F. of L. for a referendum 
vote. Several unions have already expressed themselves un- 
officially in favor of the federation. ; 
The purpose of the one big union will be, as stated in its 
tentative constitution: Fess 
. to enable the textile workers of America continually to im- 
prov e their condition and discharge their responsibilities to their 
fellow-workers by providing an agency which shall carry on pro- 
paganda and educational work particularly as to the aims and 
methods of effective labor organization for the’ information and 
benefit of all textile workers; shall advise affiliated bodies in — 
_case of need; shall rally affiliated bodies te der moral and — 
financial assistance to each other in time of ; shall help in _ 
organizing unorganized textile workers as need and opportunity 
shall arise; and shall constitute a body that shall meet at reg- 


ular intervals for consultation on the textile situation throughout 
the country and at special times as needed. 


The design of the federation, according to its officers, is 
not (contrary to reports published in New~York papers in 
the past week) to foment strikes, any more than it is true 
that the Amalgamated Textile Workers are an outgro h 
of the I. W. W., as these same papers stated. It aims 
rather to establish such machinery. for collective bargaining 
and adjusting disputes between the workers and the employers 
as will reduce economic warfare to a minimum. Further 
extension of such a scheme of arrangements as is in existence 
in the silk ribbon industry in New York, a trade agreement 
providing for joint government in the industry with the 
called impartial chairman type of collective bargaining, s 
as that under which the clothing industry in New York a 
other centers is governed, is the goal of the prow 
federation scheme. Se 
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UNEMPLOYED BUILDING A WHARF AT THE NEW YORK A. I, 


OUT OF WORK 


“ HIS note introduces Mr. Thomas ~) Heis’an 
industrious, hard-working man with a family of six 
children. He is in hard circumstances today as he has 

had no work except an occasional odd job for the last three 

months. If it is possible for you to direct him to a place of 
employment, I am sure it will be appreciated.” 

In presenting this note to the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, the man pulled another 
paper from his pocket saying, ‘““Here’s my work reference.” It 
read, “The bearer, Thomas , has worked for us for four- 
teen years and we have always found him to be honest, indus- 
trious and sober. We regret that the present business depres- 
sion has compelled us to lay him off. We shall be glad to 
reemploy him later when business picks up.” 

The case is typical of scores that have come to social organi- 


C. P. PROPERTY ON STATEN ISLAND 


zations during the past year: men, not “floaters,” not lodging 
house habitués, but family men long residents of their cities 
and towns, anxious to provide for their wives and children but 
laid off “with regret.” 

On its new Sea Breeze property on Staten Island the New 
York A, I. C. P. has much work in the way of clearing wood- 
land, ditching, draining, fencing, which it has planned to do 
over a period of several years, as tnoney became ayailable. 
When applications for work piled up the decision was made 
to put some forty men to work at once, in the hope that people 
would be found who would help answer the question the men 
were daily asking, ‘““Where can I find a job?” ‘These men 
are paid $3 aday. ‘They are free to take a day off at any time 
if they think there is a chance to find work at their regular 
occupations. Some of them work part time at their own 
work, putting in the odd days only on the A. I. C. P. work. 


FAMILY MEN LAID OFF “WITH REGRET” 


| THE SURVEY FOR 
SOCIAL WASTE IN OHIO : 


- PPAHAT millions of dollars will be wasted in Ohio’s care 
. for its wards-unless the policies governing its institutions 
are radically changed, is the gist of a report submitted 
to the governor this week by the former board of administra- 
tion through E. C. Shaw of Akron, its former chairman, This 
board retired from office in July when the new administrative 
code, passed at the last session of the legislature, became oper- 
ative. Now that “a sane, competent and sympathetic director 
of public welfare has been secured,” as the report cynically 
puts it, a program of corrective, remedial and preventive treat- 
ent of the wards of the state is insistently urged. 

_ €ffective economy is one of the recommendations. ‘This, 
_ the report says, must be measured in terms of product. “Tf 
the personnel of our institutions are not selected and held in 
- terms of their fitness because we are unwilling to pay adequate 
salary or wages, we are not practicing sound economy,” it 
holds. It is pointed out that $320,000 a year was secured in 
the budget appropriation for the purpose of providing money 
for improving the character of such personnel. 

It is further shown that millions of dollars are being spent 
__ by the state each year “‘to house and care for an ever increas- 
. _ ing number of insane, feebleminded, epileptic and criminal 
persons, and only a few thousand dollars to study the nature 
and cause of these conditions” and the proper treatment for 
_ them. The Bureau of Juvenile Research which came through 
unscathed this year from a legislative investigation [see the 
_ Survey for Sept. 1, page 642], is the only state agency for 
4 such preventive work. Since this bureau has been inadequate- 


ly financed in the past, the report recommends that its ac- 
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tivities be expanded so that “the state may be gui Dy 
scientific knowledge in dealing with its human problems.” To — 
this end it is suggested that steps be taken to make complete 
mental and physical examination of every juvenile offender 
committed to a state institution. 2 
Hospitals for the insane are not meeting the demands of 
modern methods, it is charged: “With few exceptions, the 
medical work is woefully inadequate, and research and inves- 
tigation is almost entirely neglected. Preventive work has 
hardly been started.” Funds should be available to secure “the 
prompt recognition and correction of medical and surgical — 
diseases, co-existent with the disordered mental states.” 
Approximately three thousand persons are admitted to the J 
state hospitals for the insane in Ohio each year. ‘The estab- 
lishment of mental clinics and the employment of field work- © 
ers to discover incipient cases of insanity and to supervise those 
discharged from hospitals for the insane, are measures advised. | 
The situation of the feebleminded in Ohio is also serious. | 
It is estimated that there are 15,000 feebleminded in the state. — 
Although 10,000 of these need institutional care, there are at 
present facilities for only 3,000. 
Commenting upon the serious overcrowding of penal insti- | 
tutions, the report says that “the argument seems absurd that 
the employment of three or four thousand persons in various 
industries and occupations in our penal institutions will have 
any appreciable effect upon the stability of any industry in the 
state.” It is suggested that before a new penitentiary is built, 
a “study be made of the present penal population to the end ~ 
that the buildings contemplated may be constructed in a simple ~ 
substantial manner and in a manner that will best serve the - 
purpose for which they are erected.” ] 
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ra OW the blanket of silence was 
held down tight in Pittsburgh is 

‘shown in the following statement con- 
cerning not a “hunkie strikers’ meet- 
ing,” but the one public meeting ‘held 
in Pittsburgh during the strike (out- 
side the labor temple). This is the 
statement (condensed) made by Sidney 
A. Teller, resident director of the Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement, before the Com- 
mission of Inquiry in November, 1919. 

The Irene Kaufmann Settlement main- 
tains an open forum. 

The position I took was that so long 
as both sides were represented, there was 
no objection to discussing the steel strike. 
The forum committee went down to the 
strike headquarters, asking that a 
speaker be assigned for the following 
Sunday. They were assigned William 
Z. Foster, on the condition that he was 
not needed at any other place to address 
a group of strikers. , 

I have had no objection to Mr. Foster, 
_ irrespective of the way newspapers talk- 

ed about him, because Dr. Tyson and I 

heard him at the Social Workers Club. 
>... The notices went out for the forum 

meeting, and they delayed it to the very 
| last minute trying to get a speaker on 

the other side. For the first time in the 
history of my being at the settlement, 
the Board of Trustees requested that 
the meeting be called off. ... They said 
it was not wise to discuss the steel strike 
because of the great excitement in the 
city. And then they believed what they 


From Public O pinion and the Steel Strike, supplementary report of the Interchurch World Com- 
mission to’ investigate the Steel Strike of 1919, just published by Harcourt, Brace and Company 


had read about Foster. . . . 1 said he 
was chosen by the steel workers as their 
representative, and we weren’t discuss- 
ing individuals, we were discussing is- 
sues. ; 

The president, acting for the Board of 
Trustees, requested that no meeting. be 
held until the board met and acted on 
the matter. 

The president of the settlement board 
then called a meeting to bring up for 
discussion the future of the forum in 
the settlement. Fourteen members of the 
Board of Trustees were present, and af- 
ter an hour and a half of discussion they 
voted by a vote of 12 to 2 to uphold 
the principle of the forum. 


The meeting was about to adjourn, 


when I arose and said I wanted them to 
know before they left the room that I had 
received a request from the Civic Open 
Forum that the postponed meeting of 
October 12, in reference to the discussion 
of the steel strike be held on October 
eee 

Meanwhile it is important to remem- 
ber that the sheriff of the county had is- 
sued an order that there would be no 
meetings held for the discussion of the 
steel strike, and the mayor of the city 
had prohibited a meeting of the strikers, 
or a meeting to discuss the strike any- 
where in Pittsburgh except in the Labor 
Temple. 

The directors wanted to know whether 
I would go contrary to the established 
law and order of the community, and 
the orders of the sheriff and mayor... . 


‘steel strike from his point of view. We 


I took the stand that the mayor was be- 
yond his jurisdiction and authority, as 
well as the sheriff. .. . After an hour 
and a-half of debate, the directors said: 
“Mr. Teller, the responsibility of what is 
said, the speakers and the audiences of 
the forum, is on your shoulders.”. . . 

So I went back to the settlement, and 
found that Mr. J. G. Brown was as- 
signed to us by the strikers committee ‘ 
to represent the workers. The meeting 
was held, and Mr. Brown discussed the 


——. 


tried to get some one on the other side, 
but everybody we went to said they had 
no authority, or Mr. Gary had spoken | 
for them, or they didn’t know the facts 
well enough, or if they spoke they’d lose 
their position with the company. Not 
one person directly connected with the 
steel companies here could we get. The 
only person we could secure was Mr. I. 
W. Frank, a member of my board, of the 
United Engineering Company, who said 
he would speak not for the steel corpo- 
ration or his own concern, but from his 
own personal experience in the foundry 
business. . . . . 

I want to add that to my knowledge I 
do-not know of another public discussion 
in Pittsburgh connected with the steel 
strike. We sent notices of the meeting 
which Mr. Brown addressed to the news- 
papers. T'wo reporters where there ex- 
pecting trouble, but there was not even 
a line in the papers the next day on what 
he. said. . . . a 
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HERE will be a nation-wide strike of coal miners if 
the operators try to reduce wages next April. The 
union leaders must go to jail rather than obey any 
injunction to call off the strike. No presidential 
commissions wanted. If the federal authorities are determined 
to interfere, let ’em first take over the mines. 
_ Such is the temper of the rank and file of the United Mine 
Workers as gaged during their recent convention at Indiana- 
polis. Little of this was put into the formal expression of 
_ adopted resolutions, The leaders felt it would have been 
unwise. The delegates were led to wait until the convention 
‘ reconvenes next February for the formulation of demands and 
p inctructions, ef 
| The whole convention turned on the contest over Alex 
Rican the president of the Kansas miners. The administra- 
tion had set out to curb him; it virtually asked the convention 
for a vote of confidence and the leadership of the union was 
made to hinge on the issue. © The convention upheld the 
¢ policy of John L. Lewis, the international president; it wants 
united action on the eve of a fight; that point was settled but 
_ the side issues were unquestionably larger than the specific 
_ thing voted on. — 
“Out of all our officials Howat’s the one nearest to being 
_ a rank-and-filer” ; so delegates put it. He has led the Kansas 
“miners for many years but he is still “one of the boys.”’ His 
own friends say, “Alex acts first and thinks afterward.” It 
is the instinct of the local leader when he finds working con- 
ditions changed, as he believes, unfairly, or fellow workers 
displaced or badly placed in the mine, to say, “Pick up your 
tools; let’s go home.” If a judge decrees there must be no 
Betrikes it is instinctive to retort, “Lay the mine idle; tell the 
court to go to hell.” Howat, the miners say, does whee they 
feel like doing. “It gets the union nowhere,” the Lewis men 
say. “It would if all the leaders would support it,” the 
owat men retort; Lewis replies that the burden of proof 
is on them. — 
_ Two little strip pits in Kansas employing forty men fur- 
nished the test cases. At the Dean mine the superintendent 
ordered a coal loading machine to do work which had former- 
ly been done by common labor. He said that the change was 
to be only temporary. When Howat went to the mine to 
adjust the grievance the superintendent broke off the confer- 
ence by walking away. 
Be At the Reliance mine,’ Howat told the convention, “the 
perintendent said that he was not going to need two of the 
=n any longer, that the other two men could do the work, 
en these two said the work was too heavy for less than 
r the boss told them to go home. He said the pit-boss and 
nself would do the work. The crane man on the steam 
el said he did not believe it was right for union men to 
rork with non-union men (the bosses) and he was told “You 
can go home too.’ The pit was idle a week before I knew 
out it. I ordered no strike. 
Order the men back to work yourself; why ask me to do 
; work?” Howat’s speech ran. “The mines were laid 
by the company because the company was trying to force 
nditions. If the contract was violated, they broke it 
We're not going to let them spring new conditions at 
little point and then begin to spread those conditions all 
‘Kansas. _ They can start up these pits any time under the 
They would have started them long ago ex- 
g our international officers or this conven- 
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r conditions they have won so far. I'll be 
: union first. The Kansas Industrial Court, 
ting and which has now got four jail sen- 
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tences hanging over me for one strike, is also telling our men 
to go back to work. We'll see the Industrial Court in hell 
before we'll surrender.” . 

Howat’s defense was punctuated with volleys of cheers; 
President Lewis had hard work getting attention for his re- 
buttal. 


“The Violation of contract by the president of the Kansas 
miners is clear and admitted. Howat had only to take up 
the grievances through the regular channels, while the men 
remained at work, to get redress, and if the regular course of 
procedure had failed then the men could have struck with 
the support of the international. Must those miners remain 
forever idle because a superintendent walked away from Alex 
Howat?” (Yells of “Sure—why not?”’) “I assume that 
the mine workers’ union is a business institution. We ask the 
privilege of making contracts and our contracts cover 75 per 
cent of the tonnage of the country. We plead, as we are now 
with the Mingo operators in West Virginia, ‘We will carry 
out our contract if you will only sign one.’ And they point 
to the record in Kansas—705 unauthorized strikes in 45 
months; 300 illegal stoppages in the little district of Kansas 
in one year. If you cannot justify your existence before the 
bar of public opinion you will not last long. Witness the 
recent example of the Ku Klux Klan.” 

The storm over Kansas raged for days. John H. Walker, 
president of the Illinois State Federation, supported Howat. 
“To vote down Alex is to help vote the Kansas- Industrial 
Court law upon all of us. 
coal operators can change conditions as they see fit without 
giving the men a chance to take up the grievances before the 
new conditions go in, then everything we have won will begin 
to go.” 

So many delegates wanted the floor for Howat’s side that 
it took twenty-six minutes to quiet the convention when Sec- 
retary Green was recognized. 

“Tt is our trust to keep the faith for collective bargaining. 
Until we get a better plan we must follow the old path. I 
know of one A. F. of L. union [Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers] which declared against the principle of contracts 
and it is now just about out of existence. This is not the- 
age of revolution. How do you expect to organize Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia if you don’t keep the contracts you've 
already got?” 

Suchis the gospel according to the international officers. 
Despite it, there were on a roll call 1,781 votes which stuck 
to Howat'’s position, the administration carrying its mandate 
with 2,753 votes. Majority delegates said, “Alex has the 
right spirit but we’ve no choice at present but to stick with our 
international officers.”’ The large minority remains, driving 
the union toward less cautious leadership. All seemed united 
against any wage reductions. The talk of the delegates every- 
where was for more aggressive measures. “Their expressions 
on the floor made it improbable that their Teaders would sub- 
mit to another injunction of the sort which ended the 1919 
strike. 4 

The wishes of the rank and file as contained in resolutions 
for the convention included demands for wage increases of 
from 10 to 60 per cent; demands that coal companies be for- 
bidden to increase the price of coal; the six-hour day and five- 
day week, as the only cure for unemployment ; and from scores 
of locals, the nationalization of coal mines. 
eesolutinn as adopted demands “the immediate nationalization 
of the coal mining industry,” 
sented in Congress for purchase of the mines and operation by 
the federal government with equal representation of the min- 
ers’ union in the control, a campaign “to convince the majority 
of the American people of the justice of our proposals,” and 
an allowance with the railway unions for nationalization of 


railroads as the first step; a committee was appointed to elab- _ 
orate and press the program, to change it from the paper — 


The case involves a principle: if _ 


The convention’s — 


the drafting of a bill to be pre- 
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plan it has been hitherto into the definite demand of the 
miners, ‘ 

The resolution for nationalization and another for a labor 
party represent concessions to district leaders and to the feel- 
ing of the rank and file. ‘The international leadership has 
campaigned for neither idea; the union’s official journal has 
contained no discussion of either, Slack employment such as 
at present in the mines turns the miner's attention to the for- 
mer; on the latter he thinks more and more as Congress re 
mains inert or judges become overt. He will hardly think 
less about them if there comes the long turmoil of a national 
strike, though the strike would be only for a new contract at 
the old wages. Hiner BLANKENHORN, 


Pioneer 1n Public Health 


R, STEPHEN SMITH of New York city, who is 
forthcoming Viftieth Anni- 
Public Health Association 
in New York month, is the most extra- 
ordinary figure in the public health in America. 
To him no one could ever address the taunt “Physician, heal 
thyself,” nor “Practise what you preach,” for Dr, Smith 
now in his ninety-ninth year and during this full lifetime 
has been peculiarly free from illness, Whether or not 
muy state that his longevity is due to practising health, certain 
it is that he could easily have ruined. his health and cut: his 
life short by unhealthful living. So unusual is the period 
of Dr, Smith’s career that it is difficult to grasp the fact that 


honored at’ the 
American 
City next 
annals of 


to be 
versary of the 


One 


he had already had an honorable career in the praotice of 
medicine before most of those who will honor him next 
month were born, He graduated from the College of 


seventyeone years ago and became 
a teacher in that institution three years later, 


Physicians and Surgeons 


It is impossible to contrast public health conditions in New 
York city when Dr, Smith entered the field of public health 


with those at present for the simple reason that at the earlier , 


date no statistics of deaths by causes were kept. In fact, it 
is probably due entirely to Dr. Smith’s activities that vital 
statistics became available in New York ectty in 1868. We 
learn that in 1864 Dr. Smith was made a member of the 
Council of Hygiene; that the investigations of this council 
Were organized and supervised by him; and that its report 
in 1865 so aroused the public as to bring about legislation in 
April, 1866, creating the Metropolitan Board of Health of 
Which Dr. Smith was made a commissioner, remaining such 
until 1895. It was Dr, Smith, too, who drafted a bill for 
a National Board of Health which was enacted in 1878, Dr, 
Smith was a member of this board during its all too short 
career, He was similarly active in the establishment of the 
New York State Board of Health. 
In 1881 he 
Charities and a 
resigned 


State Board of 
at the request of the povernor, 
appointed the state commissioner in 
lunacy, a post which he held for six years. He was again 
made a member of the State Board of Charities in 1893 and 
Was reappointed for successive terms until his resignation in 
1918 at the age of Of the one hundred meetings 
of the board preceding his retirement, he attended ninety-six, 
all of which were held he reached the eighty 
years. 


became a member of the 
year later, 


order to be 


ninety-five, 


alter age ol 


The list of the honors and testimonials which have come to 
Dr, Smith is a very lengthy one, but instead of reproducing 
it, it probably would be more agreeable to Dr. Smith to re- 
call some of the extraordinary improvements that have taken 


place | in public health in the city in which he has passed his 
active career, 
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DK. STEPHEN SMITH 


For seventy-one years a leader in the public health movement 


Without entering into the refinements of corrected rates, 
the outstanding fact is that in 1870, not an unusual or — 
epidemic year, the death rate in New York city was 29 per | 
1,000 and that fifty years later, in 1920, it was 13 per 1,000 | 

considerably less than half of that of 1870, Ifthe death} 
rate of 1870 had prevailed in 1920, in greater New York | 
there would have been 153,000 deaths instead of 73, 000.8 : 
In looking at the classification by causes, one must be on ~ 
guard against changes in fashions of diagnosis in a fifty- -year — 
period. For instance, in 1870, one per thousand of deaths 
was reported as due to “convulsions,” a term which nearly has ~ 
disappeared. Doubtless these deaths from convulsions were@) 
largely among young children, which would make the fall | 
in the death rate in the early age period even more striking. ; 
The deaths from diarrheal diseases among children (aside from 
convulsions) show a drop from 4.15 to .48 per thousand! 
Only two important causes, as recorded, show an increase, 
namely, cancer, from .38 to 1.01 per thousand, and heart ~ 
disease, from .74 to 1.89 per thousand, ‘The other diseases 
of middle and Jater life show slight decreases, including 
Bright’s Disease, and apoplexy. Pulmonary tuberculosis, as_ 
to which diagnosis has changed relatively little, decreased 
from 4.27 to 1,19, and other forms of tuberculosis from 1.84 
to .20. Sven violent deaths, suicides excepted, show a fall 
from 1.18 to .73. 

M; aking all allowances for changing elements in the popus 
lation, it still reads almost like a fairy tale. New York’s 
claim to be a civilized city can safely be rested on the enor- 
mous increase in the happiness and efficiency of its people as 
reflected in these figures. Not all of this is due to the health 
agencies established so largely through the efforts of Dr, 
Smith, but a large but undetermined part of it is directly due 
to the municipal and state authorities of health, in the estab- 
lishment of which Dr, Smith was so effective a pioneer, No 
tribute which will or could be paid to him next month woul 
be in excess, Homer Forks, — 


of at Sates one member of the President’ s 
nployrr ent Conference was revealed by his re-° 
< concerning the economists who had been asked 
to serve as an advisory committee. “I don’t like 
| those elo? he said.’ “I saw one of them out in the hall 
at patie i Sam Gompers.” Mr. Gompers, it may be re- 
marked, was a member of the conference. 
That’ attitude of hostility even toward those who dared 
converse with leaders of organized labor was characteristic 
of some of the members of the unemployment conference. 
These went to Washington firmly believing that things must 
be much worse before they could be any better, “Vhey al- 
| most resented an unemployment conference as an“interference 
| with the orderly course of natural law. Unemployment in 

‘their minds was restoring labor to its normal place. It was 
_ reducing labor costs and surely making workers more docile. 
Secretary Hoover. did not allow this point of view to find 
public expression. The instinct for oratory so manifest in 
| "public ‘servants was ruthlessly suppressed. ‘The firebrands 
| present were not allowed to illuminate the landscape. More 
an that, under the leadership of the secretary of commerce 
the opinions of a number of the members of the conference 
were changed. Some of those who at first looked upon un- 
mployment as a cure for industrial disease soon found them- 
Ives willing to make sacrifices to find jobs for the workless. 
This change of attitude was due to a notable exhibition of 
persuasive power on the part of Mr. Hoover. 

- The conference worked almost exclusively through com- 
mittees. These committees were organized with great skill. 
All of the important groups were represented and all of the 
committees brought in unanimous reports. The lions and 
the lambs and the intermediate species all lay down together. 
his cooperation was in part a testimonial to the times. 
' Labor had small hope of accomplishing anything. But to a 
| greater extent it was a withess of the skill shown by Secretary 
oover. He was ubiquitous. Recalcitrant members’ an- 
nounced privately, with great solemnity and sometimes with 
assion, what they would and what they would not do. In 
the end many of them behaved more generously and with a 
larger sense of public obligation than they would have behaved 
without the stimulus of Mr. Hoover. ‘The battles were, 
~ however, fought behind closed doors. When the public ses- 
sions were held the peace encompassed by prior understanding 
t ed. ‘The secretary of commerce opened each meeting 
and the chairman of the reporting committee read his message. 
agreed report was heard by an assemblage of well-behaved 
delegates surrounded by a crowd of the idly curious always 
be found in Washington. The spectacle was not im- 
ressive. The wileashed conflict which is the soul of drama 
lacking. Occasionally a delegate arose to offer a half- 
hearted inquiry or a feeble objection to some point. That 
yas all. In the end the reports of the committees without 
onsequential changes became the recommendations of the 
mnference. ; 
ese details of procedure are important for the light they 
ow upon the work of the President’s Unemployment Con- 
ce. The body has now adjourned, and while a permanent 
mmittee has been left to consider new things, the report 
f the conference i is in essential complete. It bears the mark 
eee acigins ‘The most acute criticism made of the United 
Food Administration was that Herbert Hoover con- 
ed the American food problem to be a temporary emer- 
enc , and that when the war was over nothing of permanent 
yvice to the nation was left. ‘That is also true of the un- 
ata It explains the unanimous reports. 
convinced that what was done was not a 
A unique crisis, unprecedented in history and 
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probably not to be paralleled in the future, seemed to be upon 
the delegates. ‘They were interested in this particular un- 
employment period and in no others. Least of all did they 
desire to increase the scope of government to provide against 
industrial insecurity. All were willing to acquiesce in a pro- 
gram which, despite its labyrinthine intricacies, still in sub- 
stance amounted chiefly to providing relief for men tem- 
porarily unemployed. i 

The conference was essentially a business affair. The re- 
ports presented were such as would not seem to be offensive 
to a conservative Republican administration very much per- 
suaded that the sum of political wisdom was concentrated in 
the maxim of that early Democrat, Thomas Jefferson, who 
believed the least possible government was the best possible 
government. At the outset of the conference President 
Harding had emphatically announced himself against novel 
social experiments and against aid from the national treasury. 
The citizens who collaborated with Mr, Hoover appear to 
have taken the President’s admonitions much to heart. “Dhey 
proposed no new governmental activities. ‘The most they 
asked was a $400,000 appropriation for the United States 
Employment Service, but this was qualified by the pronounced 
opinion that the federal agency ought to be chiefly an ine 
strumentality for the exchange of information while stare 
and municipal offices performed the direct service. 

The suggestions actually made related to measures by which 
business might now be stimulated. Manufacturers, shipping 
interests, men familiar with the construction industry, and 
others, pointed out what they thought ought to be done to as- 
sure a return of prosperity. In the construction re port it was 
observed that the building industry alone could profitably use 
two million workers. A number of admirable suggestions 
were made. Some of these may prove effectual. But nowhere 
did the conference indicate any realization that employment 
or unemployment in the building industry presented any prob- 
lem to which the government should attend. ‘The conference 
pointed out that abuses such as those exposed by the Unter- 
myer committee in New York reduced the volume of employ- 
ment in construction. But it was assumed that these were 
temporary evils which might be removed by a conference 
called by state and municipal officials and participated in by 
all those groups which are concerned in the building in- 
dustry. Perhaps that is.the correct view for the United 
States in the year 1921. It does not seem, however, to promise 
much for a future in which the emotion generated by the 
extreme necessities of this crisis will have cooled. 

The emphasis of the conference was given to an attempt 
to awaken the interest of local communities in unemployment, 
A considerable measure of success was attained in this. The 
conference’ was informed that a large number of cities had 
organized unemployment committees in response to the gen- 
eral appeal. Different industries, notably the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Standard Oil Company, had 
hastened their plans in order to hire more men during the 
coming winter. All that is gain. ‘The methods used were 
akin to those which made a success of the Food Administra- 
tion during the war. An official appeal was made for un- 
official action. The extent to which that appeal is obeyed 
will afford one measure of the success of the conference. 

In two ways the conference did seek to diminish un- 
employment during future periods of industrial depression. 
It urged states and cities and the nation, too, to formulate 
programs of public works over long periods of time and to 
concentrate public works during those seasons when private 
demand is light. This policy is utterly right. Only a per- 
sistent habit of drift in American politics makes it needful 
now to advocate such a procedure. Yet the common practice 
of local and state governments has been to build much when 
industry was booming and to build little during hard times. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Recommendations 


President’s Conference on Unemployment 
Adopted at Washington, October 17 
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industry and aggravate existing un- 
; employment. When the desire arises 
on the part of any one engaged in 


’ among as large a number of work- 
men as possible. 
2. We strengly suggest to the 
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5- American good: im American 
i Ie is only logical that Ameri 
can ships should be aided to the ex- 
be given successful 


and encouragement be extended to 
American ships carrying the mail. 


Uzemployment Statistics 

The conference made the following 
recommendations = 

t. That the present practice of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of collect- 
ins from manufacturing comeeras of 
the fifteenth of eath month data con 
cerning the number of employes on 
the payrolls and the amount of their 
earnings and of publishing monthly 
indices of the chanees therein be ex- 
tended to cover ter2nsportation, trade, 
mining and quarrying. 

2. That m securime the data con 
cerning the state of unemployment m 
mining and quarrying, the Bureau of 
Labor Statisties collaberate with the 
United .States Geological Survey. 

3. That im securme dat2 concern- 
ing the state of employment in rail- 
read tramsportatien, the Bureau ,of 
Labor Statisties collaborate with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

4. _That where competent, reliable 
state bureaus of Iabor statistics exist or 
became established, such as the Mass2- 
chusetis and New York bureaus, the 
Bureau of Eabor Statistics collect 
through such bureaus within such 
states imstead ef collecting directly 
from the establishments. 


Bustmess Cycles 

In its diseussien of unemployment 
and business cycles, the conference 
said: “The ebb and fow im the de- 


mand for consumable goods mzy net 


be subject to direct control; but on 
the other hand it should be possible 
im seme measure to control the ex- 
pansion of the national plants and 
equipment. Jf all branches of our 
public works and the construction 
work of our public utilities, railways, 
telephones, ete, could systematically 
put aside fimancial resources to be 
provided in the times of prosperity 
for the deliberate purpose of improve- 
ment and expansion in times of de- 
pression, we would not only decrease 
the depth of depressions but we would 
at the same time diminish the height 
of beoms. . . . For 2 rough calculation 
indicates that if we maintzin.2 re- 
servation of about ro per cent of our 
average annual construction for this 
purpose we could almost iron out the 
fluctuations im unemployment. . -. . 
In order to guide such 2 policy it is 
fundamental that an accurate statisti- 
cal service be organized fpr deter- 
mining the volume of production of 
stocks and the consumption of com- 
modities, the walue in construction in 
progress through the nation, and an 
accurate return of the actual and not 
theoretical unemployment. . . . As 
a first step in such a program, statis- 
tical services adequate to this pur- 
pese should be immediately authoriz- 
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ed -and carried out by. the federal 
goverament~ 


Mixizg 

‘The conference recommended that 
“as the preferential car supply was 
permitted to exert its evil influence m@ 
3920 with most disastreus results - . - 
the Esch-Cammins Act be hereafter 
rigidly enforced to the end that there 
shall be no preferential use or zssign- 
ment of railread cars in the coal m 
dustry.” 

As an 2id to the preventien of un- 
employment, the conference recom- 
mended that the Commitice of Rail 
way Executives be asked gradually 
to accumulate and maintain along 
other lines 2 quantity of bitumimeus 
coal sufficient to take care of their 
requirements for 2 period of at least 
five months) The conference urged 
that Congress authorize the payment 
of all monies now owing the rail 
reads by the federal government. 

In regard to the metal mining im 
dustry the conference reported that 
international conditions and the slack- 
ness im the building trade were re 
sponsible for unemployment. 


Agriculture 

The conference recommended that: 

x. All prices 2nd all wages should 
be so 2djusted that a normal reason 
able ratio will be established between 
the incomes of farmers, Ieberers, 
manufacturers 2nd merchants m or- 
der thet the purchasing power of the 
farmer may be restered thus hasten- 
ing the resumption of normal trade 
manufecturing and the employment 
ef Isbor. 

2. Railroad freight rates on com 

medities transperted te and from the 
farm must be substantially reduced 
without delay. 
3. Prices of materials, farm im- 
plements and supplies must be ad- 
justed to the price level ef farm 
products. 

a The aggregate of charges be- 
tween the farmer and the feed con 
sumer is excessive and ways should 
be found to reduce them. 

5. Better graded facilities must be 
previded for agriculture. 

6 Exports fer agricultural pro- 
ducts should be stimulated. 

>. Any tariff legislation which 
may be enacted should develop and 
maintain a just econemic balance be- 
tween agriculture and other indus- 
tries and treat fairly beth preducers 
and consumers. 


Traxzspertatien 

The conference reported that the 
Class I railroads empleyed in Au- 
gust, 1920, upward of 6cqooo more 
men than in March, 1921. 

The conference recommended the 
passage of such 2 measure 2s Senate 
bill 2337 to make possible a program 
ef railroad funding. It also recom- 
mended that the policy of immediate 
general buying be urged upen the 
public as a patriotic duty. 
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: (Continued from page 107) 
No one capable of thought defends such a 


Rea! Glad iy 
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me due to the energy of Secretary Hoover who ref 
habit. The Pres the reports to become partisan. Be te Fe a 
dent’s conference may claim the credit for conducting a mar In reporting the activities of this conference it is ne 
tional campaign of education on this subject. to recall that American labor unions quite as much as J ner 
An interesting light is shed upon the work of Mr. Hooyer’s ican employers have frustrated any serious effort to deal wit 


conference bya comparison of the work of the first Inter- 


national Labor Conference on the same subject. “The Peace 
Conference instructed the League of Nations through its 
labor section to take up the question of unemployment at 
its first meeting. This was done. The International Labor 
Conference considered such things as unemployment insurance 
and national labor exchanges, topics wholly or partly ignored 
by the President’s Conference on Unemployment. The work 
done,under the direction of the secretary of commerce would 
hardly be classed as an unemployment activity if the program 
of the League of Nations’ body were the criterion, It is an 
appropriate test. What the recent Washington conference 
did was to consider the industrial depression and to offer 
business suggestions. ‘The chief part which the labor rep- 
resentatives were able to play in such a meeting would be 
to oppose plans which they regarded as injurious, ‘This is 

all that seems to have been done. ‘The trade unionists 
entered the conference without a program and they left it 
without gains. ‘That they experienced no losses is probably 


ROMINENT in the headquarters of District 17-of 
the United Mine Workers of America, in Charleston, 
West Virginia, there is a photograph. ‘This photo- 
graph shows the delegates who attended a convention 
of the union held in Williamson, county seat of Mingo 
county, in the latter part of June, 1920. ‘The convention 
was in a sense a celebration of victory, because those who at- 
tended it believed that the union had at last broken into the 


committee, which may recall the conference to life, is charge 


The Labor Spy in West Virginia 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


unorganized stronghold of Mingo county.; it was also a coun- - 


cil for the future, held to discuss plans for securing better 
terms from the operators. Shoulder to shoulder with his 


ove 


mai named C, I, Lively. 
Three weeks ago Mr. Lively took the witness stand in 
Lewisburg, West Virginia, and swore that at the time the 
‘ convention was held he was a secret operative of the Baldwin- 
» ‘ 
Felts Detective Agency. He swore also that he was a member 
of one of the Mingo locals of the union and an accredited 
4 delegate to the convention. He had assisted, he declared, in 
___ the organizing of several locals in that county. He had been 
on intimate terms with union leaders and had gained their 
confidence. He had administered the “obligation,” or oath, 
_ to new members of one local. He had opened a restaurant 
in the little town of Matewan, and this restaurant was situ- 
; ated directly underneath the meeting place of the union in 
that spot; in fact, the union was his landlord, and he paid his 
rent to it. His restaurant was known as a good “union” 
restaurant, and was a sort of hanging-out place for members 
of the union, He had befriended the union in small ways, 
he said, such as paying bills for it, for which he was later 
_ reimbursed by union officials, His life during all of this time 
was, in fact, a dual life. He was an active member of the 
union, on one hand, and a secret agent of the Baldwin-Felts 
Detective Agency, on the other. Every day or so he mailed 
ports to his superior officers in the detective agency, at Blue- 
ield, West Virginia, being careful to use addresses that would 
ot allow his discovery and signing his reports with the mystic 
ut significant symbol ‘No. 9.” 


fellow delegates and union members in this picture stands a’ 
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unemployment as such. The measures which Great Britai 
and other industrial countries have taken to protect the 
people against the suffering of unemployment have bee 
tabooed by Samuel Gompers quite as forcefully as, fo 
example, by Judge Gary. “In fact Mr. Gompers has in ot C 

years been more active in combating unemployment in 
ance than have most of the conservative employers. h 
tradition of individualism still runs ‘strong in the Americar 
labor movement. It is one of the potent forces which still fa 
bids any adequate consideration of unemployment. , F 
With this handicap and with many others the President’ 
Conference on Unemployment labored. Within barriers 
could not tear down much. helpful work that was done. “Ih 
detailed recommendations are reported on another page. Ty 
these things the conference added the promise of more whe 
it created a permanent committee to continue its work. ha 
with the responsibility of considering permanent readjust 
ments. In that lies the ground for: hope. 
Witi1aM L, CHENERY. — 
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Mr. Lively, whose testimony I heard, is a young mai 
thirty-four years of age, with a wife and five children, F 
spoke directly, and with a frankness that showed he consi 
ered his conduct entirely praiseworthy. He was not discomfite 
by a rather disagreeable cross-examination. Of medium siz 
stockily built, and with a smile that played pleasantly abe 
his features, he showed unmistakeable signs of a winning 
sonality; it was easy to imagine him gaining the confid 
any group of workmen. ‘The case in which he testified » 
that of a miner tried for having shot at the property 
coal company and having attempted, with other members | 
the union, to kill a guard at that place. Violence of this so 
has marked the conflict between union and non-union fore 
in Mingo county for a year and a half. Both sides have tak 
part in a species of guerilla warfare, The main outlines | 
this warfare are’ familiar enough to readers of the dai 
papers, ee 

Mr. Lively had, it happens, given testimony of a simil 
nature even more fully on another occasion. He had appea: 
before members of the Conwnittee on Education and Labor 
the United States Senate in Washington last July in conne 
tion with that committee’s investigation of the West Virgit 
trouble. Extracts from that testimony are given here. “Th 
show the incredulity and even indignation with which : 
members of the committee heard his story. 

After saying that, following service in other states, he 
returned to West Virginia in January or February, 1 
just at the time when the miners of Mingo county were 
ginning to organize, Mr. Lively thus described, in er 
questions, some of his activities in Mingo county. The qu 
tions are from the stenographer’s official record; 


Mr. Damron [representing several coal operators in Ming 
county, who were presenting testimony to the committee! 
What, if anything, did you pose to the union miners at Mat 
wan as? vi 

Mr. Lively: Just as an ordinary miner, and as belonging 1 
the union, a member of the miners’ union. - aie 

Mr. Damron: At that place did you undertake to 
the confidence of the miners’ union?’ oe 
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| Mr. Lively: Yes, sir... . 

Mr. Damron: Did you get into their confidence? 

Mr. Lively: I think I did. 

Mr. Damron: In what way did you get into the confidence 
‘of the various local unions that were being organized in the 
‘county? 

Mr. Lively: By getting into the confidence of the organizers 
of these various local unions, making myself an active member, 

Mr. Damron: Did you assist in the organization of any of 
the locals in that county? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Damron: What locals? 

Mr, Lively: Mr. Lavender, who had charge, and Mr. Work- 
man got me to assist in the organizing of War Eagle, Glen 
Alum and Mohawk... 

Mr. Damron: Now, Mr. Lively, with what local did you 
affiliate? 
| .Mr. Lively: Stone Mountain local. 

Mr. Damron: Did you have membership in that local? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir, I deposited my card. 

Mr. Damron: And did you assist the miners and the or- 
ganizers in organizing the various mines, in getting members 
to join? 

Mr. Lively: Only those three named. 

Mr. Damron: Would you make reports to your organization, 
which I believe wag at Bluefield, is it not? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

: ae Damron: Of what information you would get from day 
to day? es 

i) Mr. Lively: Well, I would make reports of what informa- 
‘tion I would get. I had no regular time to make reports. When 
“I decided it was necessary 1 would make a report, so I would 
ybe make two or three reports, and sometimes go three or 
\ four days without making a report. 

_ Senator McKellar: How much were you getting for the work 
at this time, $75 a month [the amount Mr. Lively had testified 
€ received when first going to work for the Baldwin-Felts De- 
fective Agency]? 

“Mr, Lively: Two hundred. and bwrenty- -five dollars and ex- 
i enses. 
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Senator McKellar: They had raised your salary? 
Mr, Lively: Yes, sir. 
L Mr. Lively’s knowledge of conditions at Stone Mountain, 
¢ he was a member of the local, may have borne unex- 
fruit. The Stone Mountain Coal Company was one 
3f those that were active in discharging employes who joined 
he union. On May 19, 1920, thirteen Baldwin-Felts agents 
th guns came to evict employes of that company who had 
come union members. The result is well known. An alter- 
tion arising between the Baldwin-Felts men and persons 
ithered around the little station in Matewan, miners and 
tizens, a battle ensued in which ten people were killed, seven 
Felts men and three others. Mr. Lively was in 
eston that day, possibly with a view to avoiding the 
y of taking sides when the agents of the detective com- 
lent about their job. He returned in a day or two. 
‘new task was then assigned to him. Mr. Damron asked, 
nd in addition to making investigations of matters con- 
cted with the organization of the union, did you take up 
© investigation of this killing?” to which Mr. Lively an- 
wht, bee, sir.” 
r Lively had testified that he had attended a con- 
union in Charleston some years ago, at the same 
h was ho agent of the Baldwin-Felts concern, mem- 
t e CO; nittee took a hand in the questioning: 
ar: What and when waf that convention? 
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Mr. Lively, labor spy, in the employ of the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency, attend- 
‘ing, as a union member, a meeting of the United Mine Workers at Charleston, W, Va. 


Mr. Lively: It seems to me it was in May. It was in 1913. 

Senator McKellar: May, 1913? 

Mr. Lively: Yes. 

Senator McKellar: The convention of the’ United Mine 
Workers? 

Mr. Lively: Yes. 

The Chairman [Senator W. S, Kenyon, of Iowa]: You were 
a delegate to that. convention? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: You were not a detective at the time? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: You were one of the Baldwin-Felts detec- 
tives at that time? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Did they know that at the convention when 
you were there as a delegate? 

Mr. Lively: No sir. 

The Chairman: It was a part of your detective work to be 
a delegate? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: And find out what was going on? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

Senator McKellar: You didn’t let anybody know what you 
were doing except the Baldwin-Felts people? 

Mr. Lively: No, sir, 

The Chairman: Your business was to make a report of the 
meeting to the Felts Baldwin people? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Lively then testified that he had worked in various 
states, mentioning Colorado, Missouri, Illinois, Oklahoma, 


and Kansas. 


The Chairman: Did you work as a detective in those 
states? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Or as a miner? 

Mr. Lively: Well, both sometimes. 

Senator McKellar: Did you affiliate with the miners at the 
time, as if you were a member of their organization? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

Senator McKellar: And at the same time you were giving re- 
ports to the Felts Baldwin agency? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

Senator McKellar: All the time? 

Mr. Lively: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Were your expenses paid by the miners 
when you went to the convention, or did the Felts Baldwin 
agency pay your expenses? 

Mr. Lively: Well, the miners paid my expenses there to 
that Charleston convention, yes. I felt that it was necessary 
that I leave them pay them in order to keep off suspicion, or 
else they would wonder why I would not want them to pay 
them. 


After some further testimony concerning expenses, this 


colloquy took place: 

Senator McKellar: If you had disclosed your connection with 
the detective agency, do you suppose the miners would have 
let you in there at all? 

Mr. Lively: Let me in there? 

Senator McKellar: Yes. 

Mr. Lively: I think they would have turned me over to 
the undertaker. 

Senator McKellar: They would have turned you over to the 
undertaker—and you did not disclose to them or to anybody 
your dual capacity? 

Mr. Lively: No, sir. 

Senator McKellar: And you accepted money from the miners 
on the theory that you were aiding them in your business. 

Mr. Lively: I have. [Mr. Lively testified that the Western 
Federation of Miners had at one time paid him a salary.] 


A 
_-—s« Senator McKellar: And at the same time, while you were 
-—s aecepting money from’ the miners as their representative and 
employe, or as their representative, you were really, as you 
be have just said, in truth and in fact, the paid agent of the 
company that you knew was opposed to the miners. That is 
mu otrue, is it not? - t 
% Mr. Lively: Well, I was in the pay of the detective agen- 


Senator McKellar: And did you think that was right? Now, 
. while you are testifying, do you think that was the right action 
-—son_-your part? ¢ 
men Dir. Lively: Yes. 
: Senator McKellar: 
that action? 

Mr. Lively: I do not.... 

Senator McKellar: And are those the views of your em- 
_ ployers, the detective agency that employed you? Was it 

their idea and did they tell you that your action was right, ° 
__‘that- action on your part? 
ea Mr. Lively: I do not remember having talked with them 
‘anything along that line... . 
_-—-—s Senator McKellar: And did they approve of that conduct 
on your part? 
_ Mr, Lively: They never said anything against it. 
e It having developed later that Mr. Lively had been vice- 
_ president of a local in Colorado at the same time that he was 
_ agent of the Baldwin-Felts concern, Senator McKellar’s 


opinion of the whole affair was thus expressed : 
5 ie 


And you cannot see anything wrong in 


= Senator McKellar: And do you think that you would have 
been elected if they had known in whose employ you were? 
‘ Mr. Lively: Been elected? I do not think I would have 
_lappeared before the committee at Washington. 
Mr. Avis [representing the Williamson Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation]: He has that right. That is the method practiced 
by the Department of Justice. 
‘ Senator McKellar: I certainly hope that it is not practiced 
by the Department of Justice. I would feel much more ‘against 
a the Department of Justice if I thought that. 
ty Mr. Avis: I think it is practiced in every department at 
Washington. 

Senator McKellar: I do not believe it. 

“ Mr. Vinson [also representing the operators]: But the de- 
struction of the Monte [Molly] McGuires in Pennsylvania was 
done exactly ‘as this was done. 

Senator McKellar: I will say that it violates every idea of 
right that I ever had. I never would have believed that a 
thing like this would happen, and I am not surprised that you 
are having trouble down there in Mingo county. 


The precise extent. to which the use of under-cover men is 
resorted to in West Virginia, the number of men engaged in 
it and the exact value of their services tto their employers, 
would be difficult to determine. W. E. E. Koepler, secretary 
of the Pocahontas Operators’ Association, which embraces the 
two intensely non-union counties of Mercer and McDowell, 
_ told me that his association had a contract with the Baldwin- 
_ Felts Detective Agency, but declined on grounds of “policy” 
to tell me how many men the agency supplies. “I guess the 
_ number is large,” he said, “because I know the bill is a pretty 
_ big one. You see, this is the home of the Baldwin-Felts 
agency. , We're right on the home ground.” Thomas L. 
_ Felts, partner of W. G. Baldwin in the agency, lives in Blue- 
field, Mercer county, and the agency maintains an office 
there. 

4 George Bausewine, Jr., secretary of the Williamson Coal 
_ Operators’ Association, embracing the operators of Mingo 
_ county, told me that his association was enjoying the services 
of ten Baldwin-Felts operatives. ‘We have retained the 
 Baldwin-Felts Agency since March, 1918,” he said. “We 
_ claim that we have a right to employ secret service men, or 
detectives, to protect our interests. We want to know what 
our men are doing, what they’re talking about. We want 
a to know whether the union is being agitated.” He said that 
ie usual duty of a Baldwin-Felts man was to work in the 
under cover, and learn what was going on. The 
individual operators had nothing to do with the selection of 
men, he said ; that was left to the agency. 

_I talked with Thomas L. Felts. He said his agency sup- 
lied two kinds of men to the operators. One of these is 


a 
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the guard or police officer, who is te 
operates openly. The other is the detective or sect ot ser 
man of the Lively type. The secret service man, said } 
Felts, might be called upon to perform any kind of ef 
detection. “And, of course,” he added, “I’m frank to say hal 
if some one comes in and agitates around for the union, the 
secret service man reports it to the company.” He intimated 
that now that the non-union operators were ing 
dividual contracts with their employes—the so-called “yello wy 
dog” contracts—whereby the employe agrees to have od a 
to do with a labor organization during his employment t 
the company, the use of secret service men might be reduced. 

Mr. Felts said that, in his individual capacity, he also fur 
nishes to the county sheriffs in that region men who are swort 
in as deputy sheriffs and become public officials. These men’ 
are pledged to serve the whole community, yet their salarie 
are paid by the private operators. “It works this way,” said 
Mr. Felts. “A mine thanazer calls me up and says, D 
Felts, or “Tom,’ ‘I want a man to be deputized up here ot 
my property. Can you get me one?” Sol get him one, an 
the man goes up and the sheriff deputizes him.” He though 
that he had supplied perhaps twenty men who had bee 
deputized by the sheriffs of Mercer and McDowell countie 
but I suspect that the number is a larger one. ; 

Mr. Felts estimated that from 250 to 300 men had bee 
deputized in Mercer and McDowell counties in the sprin; 
of 1920, when the union, gaining a foothold in Mingo county 
adjoining McDowell, threatened to extend its activities t 
the-mines in those counties. : : 

Mr. Felts is a respected resident of Bluefield. The bus’ 
ness people and other successful folk there regard him as or 
of their leading citizens, It was in the office of the Pocahontz 
Operators’ Association that 1 was introduced to him, a 
there I heard him entertain an audience of six or eight men- 
mine superintendents, coal operators and others—with storie 
of the exploits of his agency in serving the opponents of uniot 
labor. As we talked together for two hours or so afterware 
he revealed an intense hostility to labor organizations amé 
labor leaders in general. He seemed to regard a labor organ 
zation as necessarily “outlaw.” A man who induced 2 
man to join a union was apparently, in his eyes, a menace, 1 
be watched as closely as one would watch a suspected thie 
The United Mine Workers of America he singled out fo 
special condemnation and referred to several of its officials 
name as “bad ones” and “criminals.” He apparently mac 
little distinction, in regard to their desirability or value, be 
tween one union and another. a 

The miners of West Virginia regard the Baldwin-Fel 
Detective Agency as one of the most serious obstacles to 
securing of what they deefn their “rights.” They look u 
the practice of the operators in employing agents of that cor 
cern, as well as armed guards and deputy sheriffs, as a d 
liberate method of excluding the union from non-union fiele 
and they assert that there can be no peace in the ind 
struggle in that state until this kind of opposition is ab 
Whether the miners are justified in this contention is, in f 
judgment, properly a matter for governmental inquiry. 1 
not think that the Senate Committee on Education and L 
which has announced that it will resume its hearings on 
West Virginia conflict on October 24, can perform % 
greater public service than to call Thomas L. Felts and se 
of the coal operators who employ his agency, fo the stand, 
secure for public enlightenment all that can be learned of 
activities of this agency and its relations to the industt 
struggle now raging there. The nature of the contracts’ 
tween it and the operators employing it, the number of m 
supplied, the kind of services rendered and the specific m 
ods pursued by the so-called detectives in their task of esp 
age—all of these have a direct bearing, not only upon ) 
is happening in West Virginia, but upon industri: | st 
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unrest throughout the nation. m 


YITH the announcement of the Voluntary Parent- ‘ 
hood League that Marie C. Stopes of London is 
coming to America to give an address in the 
Town Hall; New York, the last week in Octo- 
r, and the call for the aocet American Conference on Birth 
Control the second week of November sent out by the com- 
\yimaittee of which Margaret Sanger is chairman, the question of 
th control is set squarely before American public opinion, 
.jand the work of education enters a new chapter in this coun- 


| In the United States today physicians are prevented by law 
om | giving information to married couples, no scientific and 
worthy literature on the control of parenthood exists, and 
:faospitals are afraid to advise the mothers of the poor. 
‘hountries such as Holland and New Zealand, the necessary 
knowledge is practically universally ahtainable: In England, 
uch literature as Wise Parenthood is widely circulated. Our 
wn country is today the most. backward of modern civilized 
jnations in the knowledge which mothers are given. 
. Marie Stopes i is a doctor of sq@ience and a doctor of philos- 
’ ophy. She is the author of Married Love, Wise Parenthood, 
Radiant Motherhood, and A Letter to Working Mothers. 
“At the coming meeting she will speak on Constructive Birth 
Control, as expressed in her Motherhood Clinic recently estab- 
lished in London. Although her book Married Love was 
‘suppressed by the authorities here, her meeting has as’ patrons 
§Dr. M. J. Exner, Dr. A. A. Brill, Dr. Henry P. De Forest, 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, Owen R. Lovejoy, Katharine 
Anthony, Harriot Stanton Blatch, Gelett Burgess, the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Mrs. George D. Pratt, Maj. George 
H. Putnam, Dr. William J. Robinson, Mrs. Charles Tiffany, 
rs. Henry Villard, Mrs. Felix Warburg, Jesse Lynch 
lliams. The meeting, moreover, is planned as one of the 
steps toward opening birth control clinics in America under 
é e Voluntary Parenthood League of which Mary Ware 
Jennett is director. 
_ The key to Marie Stopes’ thought is fairly given in these 
juotations: 
Motherhood is too sacred an office to be held wernt 
Wise parents , . . guide nature, and contro] the conception 
of the desired children so as to spdce them in the way best 
adjusted to ‘what health, wealth and happiness they have to 
give. 
To those ee protest that we have no right to interfere 
‘with the course of nature, one must point. out that the whole 
_ of civilization, everything which separates man from animals, 
is an interference with what such people commonly call “na- 


ure. ” 

i3 ys should like to take this opportunity of urging young couples 
who truly love, to have all the children to whom they can 
give health and beauty, even if by doing so they sacrifice their 


personal luxuries. 


_ More than.ever today are happy homes needed. It is my 
hope that this may serve the state by adding to their numbers. 


The discussion at the conference in November will center 
pon the medical and social aspect of birth control and its 
ion to national health. Associated with this are the 
mily problems of economy and health, the personal individ- 
il problem of the mother. There will be a closed session 
vith medical men on contraceptives: a scientific discussion of 
ethods and application. These medical men are to the num- 
r of nearly 1 two hundred, members of the American Public 
n, who will be in attendance at their bi- 
nial just: lowing the conference. ‘This medical study 
in relatien to the law of the matter. A 
e formulated for amending the present laws govern- 
contraceptives which make it a criminal offense 
ion concerning them and which class such 
ene and indecent. The plan will be to 
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procure changes in the various state laws. This requires the 
development of state groups with representative leaders. 

Further, the birth control conference will deal with such 

psychological data as suppressions. The subject of morality 
and birth control will be taken up, and for the use of the con- 
vention Havelock Ellis is sending over a symposium of opinion 
from European sources. Statistics not previously collated will 
be presented. Over-population and its relation to war, famine 
and misery, will be considered. The whole “population ques- 
tion” 
England for the purpose. Mr. Cox is the editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and a former member of Parliament. He is a 
distinguished essayist and a.trenchant speaker. In addition to 
leading the discussion at one of the sessions, he will be the 
principal speaker at a mass meeting to be held in the Town 
Hall in November. 
- The program, furthermore, includes the formation of an 
American birth control league. The hope is to open three 
clinics, immediately after the conference, in states where there 
are no laws against giving contraceptive information. ‘The 
further job is to devise the best legislative means of amending 
the present laws on information relating to birth control in 
those states where the giving of information is a criminal 
offense. 

‘This conference is in control of a different group from that 
which is bringing Marie Stopes to America. Margaret Sanger 
is chairman of this conference and Winston Churchill, Prof. 
Irving Fisher, Mrs. James Lee Laidlaw, Dr. and Mrs. L. 
Emmett Holt, Mrs. Maxfield Parrish, Mrs. Homer St. 
Gaudens, Dr. Edith Swift, Prof. Walter B. Pitkin, Dr. W. F. 
Robie, Mary Shaw, Dr. Kate W. Baldwin, Dr. Mary Hal- 
ton, Mrs, Charles Tiffany, Mrs. Ernest Poole, Mrs. Williard 
Straight, are among those sponsoring it. 

Whereas Mrs. Sanger and her group emphasize the need of 
a legislative campaign, state by state, the Voluntary Parent- 
hood League advocates a change in the federal law. Omitting 
the differences in policy and tactics between the Voluntary 
Parenthood League and the birth control conference, and 
grouping their objectives, the immediate aims are: 

1. The amendment of legislation, federal and state, which 
makes it a criminal offense to give information concerning the 
use of contraceptives, and which classes such information with 
obscenity and indecency. 

2. The establishment of birth control clinics and mother- 
hood clinics, for the giving of information which will free 
marriage from unnecessary poverty and ill health, which. will 
give the child the birthright of being wanted and provided 
for, and which will ennoble the marriage relationship and the 
function and office of parenth6od. 

3. The discussion of such race matters as relative over-pop- 
ulation as it concerns the supply of food, the competition for 
markets, the colonization of alien regions, and war. ‘There is 
further the decay of particular nations and races, relative to 
other nations and races; and the decay of particular classes 
inside the nation. 


A few years ago, when Arnold Bennett wrote the preface 
for Adelyne More’s Fecundity versus Civilization, he listed 
the principal arguments against birth control and the use of 
contraceptives as four: the hygienic, the religious; the political, 
and the industrial. To these should perhaps be added the 
sentimental. 

A rather convincing body of expert medical scientific 
opinion has gradually formed itself to the effect that the use 
of the best modern contraceptives is not injurious. So the 
hygienic argument has lost its early vigor. The political and 
the industrial arguments urge a large and ever-increasing 
population for cannon-fodder and factory-fodder. An excel- 
lent statement of this is quoted in the Manchester Guardian 
of June 29, 1916: 
r 113 


will be opened up by Harold Cox, who comes from> 
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THE PROHIBITION OF BIRTH CONTROL 


Section 211 of the Federal Penal Code 
Passed in 1873 


VERY obscene, lewd, or lascivious, and every filthy 
book, pamphlet, picture, paper, letter, writing, print, 
or other publication of an indecent character, and every 
article or thing designed, adapted, or intended for pre- 
venting conception or producing abortion, or for any in- 
decent or immoral use; and every article, instrument, 
substance, drug, medicine, or thing which is advertised 
— or described in a manner calculated to lead another to 
use or apply it for preventing conception or, producing 
abortion, or for any indecent or immoral purpose; and 
every written or printed card, letter, circular, book, 
pamphlet, advertisement, or notice of any kind giving in- 
formation directly or indirectly, where, or how, or of 
whom, or by what means any of the hereinbefore-men- 
tioned matters, articles, or things may be obtained or 
made, or where or by whom any act or operation of 
any kind for the procuring or producing of abortion 
will be done or performed, or how or by what means 
- conception may be prevented or abortion may be pro- 
duced, whether sealed or unsealed; and every letter, — 
packet, or package, or other mail matter containing any 
filthy, vile, or indecent thing, device, or substance and 
every paper, writing, advertisement, or representation 
that any article, instrument, substance, durg, medicine, 
or thing may, or can be, used or applied, for preventing 
conception or producing ‘abortion, or for any indecent 
or immoral purpose; and every description calculated 
to induce or incite a person to so use or apply any such 
article, instrument, substance, drug, medicine, or thing, 
is hereby declared to be non-mailable matter and shall 
not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post 
office or by any letter carrier. Whoever shall knowing- 
ly deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing or de- 
livery, anything declared by this section to be non-mail- 
able, or shall knowingly take, or cause the same to be 
taken, from the mails for the purpose of circulating or 
disposing thereof, or of aiding in the circulation or dis- 
position thereof, shall be fined not more than five thou- 
sand dollars, or imprisoned not more than five hea or 
both. [Italic ours.] 


Mr. Walter Long (president of the Local Government Board) 
agreed that they must do everything in their power to recover 
the birthrate, as it was never more essential that our great 
race should expand and cover the globe, 


The sentimental and the religious arguments are closely 

allied. ‘The religious position has rarely been more frankly, 

_ more earnestly, stated-than by a distinguished member of the 

Society of Jesus, Father Stanislaus St. John. In a letter to 
Marie Stopes he writes: 

Let me take in illustration of my meaning the case you give 
of the worn out mother of twelve. The Catholic belief is that 
the loss of health on her part for a few years of life and the 
diminished vitality on the part of her later. children would be 


a very small price indeed to pay for an endless happiness on 
the part of all. * 


The facts of the situation in the United States are these: 
The federal law was passed in 1873.. Included in_its terms 
(Section 211 of the Penal Code) is the prohibition ofsinforma- 

_ tion on the control of parenthood equally with “every obscene, 
lewd, or lascivious, and every filthy book, pamphlet, picture” ; 
and all, equally, are “hereby declared to be non-mailable mat- 
ter.” This bill was lobbied into law by the driving force and 
sincerity of Anthony Comstock who had failed to distinguish 
in his own mind between the vile literature, which he so vigor- 

ously and righteously and usefully fought, and the scientific 

‘ study of birth control. 

Congress in 1909 made it illegal to transport by express or 

any public carrier all the items prohibited to the mails in 

Section 211. 

_ Stimulated by the federal act of 1873, the various states 

_ blossomed out into “obscenity” legislation, much of which took 

the form of the federal law. Twenty-four states and Porto 
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obscenity laws. Twenty-four states and the District of 
lumbia, Alaska and Hawaii have laws by which, on the basis - 
of the federal law, contraceptive knowledge may be suppressed | 
as obscene. What is obscenity? /It has never been accurately 
defined i in law. By throwing a rich adjectival rhetoric around - 
“pamphlets, pictures, packages,” the federal act was able to 
create an atmosphere of filthy horror for knowledge concern-— 
ing motherhood. The device was as skilful as the red mist with 
which Archibald Stevenson, Senator Lusk and Ralph Easley” 


have surrounded all thoughts, words and deeds that are lib-4},.; 


eral. “Twwenty-two states prohibit drugs and instruments. 
Eleven states make it a crime to possess instructions in con 
traception. Fourteen states make it a crime to tell where o ii 
how the knowledge may be gained. Four states have laws > 
authorizing search and seizure of contraceptive instructions. 7},; 
Certain exemptions from the-penalties of these laws are made 
in some of the states for medical colleges, medical books, physi-_ 
cians and druggists. T‘wo states are without obscenity stat- 
utes, though police power can suppress knowledge on the ¥}... 
basis of the federal act.- The two comparatively free states” )j,,. 
are New Mexico and North Carolina. y 
In the case of eight states prohibiting | the deposit of infor- 
mation in the Post Office the question is undecided whether 
repealing the federal prohibition will of itself void the sta’ 
laws, or whether police power to withhold mail will remain. 
The Voluntary Parenthood League believe that, just as the 
passage of the federal law stimulated the repressive activities & 
of the states, so the repeal of the federal act will result in 
clearing twenty-four states at one Stroke of their legislation, 
and in moving the other twenty-four states to join the pro- 
cession. Margaret Sanger urges the attack state by state. 
But to leave the subject here is to leave it involved in the 
machinery and materialism of method. The impulse of birth 
control comes from deep sources. It comes from pity for the 
plight of the poor, from the horror of war, from the sickness 
of an acquisitive society. But the profound source of the 
birth control movement is in the ideal of the happy and fruit- 
ful marriage. It is in the consciousness that the relationship 
of man and woman and child is the one abiding value in; 
secular changes. To fail in it is to miss the good life. To 
succeed is to come as near to happiness as is permitted 
human beings. : 
The birth control clinics of Holland were started in 188. 
by the famous pioneering feminist, Dr. Aletta Jacobs, | 
today there are fifty-four of them. They are situated in ne 
office or home of the physicians, nurses and midwives who give 
information on the-control of conception for a nominal fee 
or no fee. It was in 1916 that Margaret Sanger, publicist ane 
trained nurse, opened a clinic in Brownsville, N. Y. The 
police raided it, and jailed the pioneers. Mrs. Sanger loo ks 
to the estahletanient of several clinics as the result of the birth 
control conference. a 
Marie Stopes established a clinic in London in March of 
1921. The idea back of this clinic is not alone to spread infor. - 
mation on control but information on “radiant motherhood.’ 
The patrons of her work are such persons as Edward Carpen- 
ter, John Robert Clynes, Harold Cox, Sir Lynden Macasse 
Maude Roydon, George Roberts, Admiral Sir Percy Scott. Ij 
will be noted in that list that labor is represented. One weak 
ness of the American movement has been the timidity 
American labor to face the “population question.” It is ex 
pected that as the result of the coming visit of Marie Stopes 
such clinics as hers, say three in number, will be started i 
this country. 
Gradually the fact is emerging that Mies exists and can | 
communicated knowledge which will bring alike health 
happiness i in marriage and the family life. When that litt 
and intimate group of. the family is made secure, then the othe 
problems of racial disease, poverty and war will heats to fi 
their answers. oa 
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OUSING bills were before the Illinois General Assem- 
bly in 1917 and 1919, but failed of passage. The feeling 
that something should be done, but that the bills pro- 


ct in 1919 of the Illinois Housing and Building Commission, 
r the purpose of reporting proposed legislation upon housing, 
building, and zoning to the General Assembly in 1921. 
‘Upon its organization, this commission, after rather careful 
, deliberation, decided upon certain principles in connection 
“}with proposed legislation with reference to housing standards. 
‘}These principles were’ substantially the following. 
‘| A single bill should be drawn applicable to the whole state, 
‘Qestablishing minimum standards. By such a bill no standards 
"Jwere to be reduced, and cities were to be empowered to. raise 
‘Wsuch standards as they saw fit. The bill as drawn sought in 
accordance with this plan to establish minimum standards for 
the whole state, leaving in force any higher standards which 


standards above the suggested state minimum. This plan for 
a bill applicable alike to all cities of the state was adopted be- 
jcause of the possibility of serious constitutional difficulties 
‘Wshould an effort be made to classify the city of Chicago sep- 
arately from other communities. The bill as drawn was there- 
fore made applicable to all cities of 5,000 or over; and its 
provisions regarding water and sewage were made applicable 
to all cities with public water or sewer systems. 
‘Having adopted the plan of a single bill applicable to all 
cities of more than a certain size, the commission took into 
consideration the existing housing standards in the state, with 
he idea of setting higher standards in a number of important 
matters, but not attempting the ideal. It was known that if 
‘the ideal were atempted no possibility of enactment existed. 
‘The city of Chicago contains a very large proportion of the 
‘urban population of Illinois. The other larger cities of the 
| state which had adopted very complete standards with respect 
‘4to housing conditions had largely copied the standards of 
Chicago. The commission considered it necessary to. keep the 
| Yexisting standards, but to improve them in a series of impor- 
tant respects. The idea was that no existing standards should 
be lowered, and that much higher standards for the whole 
state should be established as to height of dwellings, courts, 


/ Wbasement and cellar occupancy, fire protection, and some other 


mat ters. ‘The commission proceeded upon the assumption that 
_ Wthe more serious problems in the present housing-situation of 
_WIllinois should be dealt with, without attempting to handle 
il of the present problems. The plan of the proposed bill was 
of establishing minimum standards which should not in 
respect be lower than existing standards, ~and which 
ld in a number of important particulars be higher; leay- 
, to each community the possibility of establishing higher 
lards than those set as a minimum. _ ar y 

: aya decided after a good deal of deliberation 

ninistration of a proposed state housing law should 
ft to the building and health departments in the several 
This decision was reached because of the fact that home 


eff to set up a state administration was cer- 
in failure. The commission believed that the 
tructural matters should be vested in local build- 
nts; and that control over plumbing and purely 
as well as over the maintenance of sanitary 
ld be vested in the city health department. 

ally drafted was endorsed by the Woman’s 
-and by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 
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; 20 sed were not satisfactory, led to the creation by legislative 


might exist, and giving a full discretion to cities to raise the ~ 
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Conducted by 
BRUNO LASKER 


‘Housing Legislation in Ilinois 


After a full opportunity for presentation of the issues both 
for and against the bill, it was endorsed by the Illinois Com- 
mittee on Social Legislation, a delegate body containing rep- 
resentatives of the various social and philanthropic organiza- 
tions of the state. The various architectural organizations 
also endorsed the, bill. 3 

The chief opponent of the bill was Charles B. Ball of the 
“Chicago Health Department, one of the recognized authori- 
ties in this country upon housing matters. The grounds of 
Mr. Ball’s opposition were primarily three: that the stand- 
ards of the bill were too low; that the bill sought to impose 
Chicago standards upon the smaller cities of the state; and 
that the bill if enacted would reduce the powers of city health 


departments. - Curiously enough, the building interests of 


Chicago and other cities united against the bill on the ground 
that it was too stringent, and the smaller cities of the state 
brought pressure to prevent its passage on the ground that it 
was too restrictive. The union of forces desiring better legis- 
lation with those desiring no legislation brought about the 
defeat of the measure. 

The Illinois Housing and Building Commission was more 
successful with its recommended bill for the revision of the 
zoning act of 1919. As a result of its work a satisfactory zon- 
ing act is now upon the statute books of this state. The com- 
mission also recommended several acts for the regulation of 
rentals, and obtained passage of legislation permitting courts 
to grant stays of execution for not exceeding six months in 
actions for eviction after the termination of leases. The leg- 
islation in Illinois is similar in some respects to legislation en- 


acted in New York and Massachusetts. W. F. Dopp. 


Former Counsel to the Illinois Housing 
and Building Commission. 


A Home Ownership Experiment 


OT only permanent escape from the tyranny of “hous- 
N ing conditions,” but effective defense against that 
oppression has found another expositor in the Beekman 
Hill Cooperative Association, Inc., of New York, originally 
a “child” of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 

This association, recently incorporated under the laws of 
New York state, will be the medium of exchange, in the cases 


of forty-one persons, from inadequate and expensive quarters — 


to four-room modern homes. These persons are professional 
men and women of New York on “professionally” slender 
salaries, who have become stockholders and resident owners. 

The purpose of the association upon its organization was 
to engineer a model housing project; to demonstrate a thor- 
oughly practical solution to the problem of the rooming house 
and the kitchenette, bath and bed apartment, which hover 
arotind the hundred-dollar-rent mark. When the dwellings 
on East Fiftieth street which have been bought and remodeled 
for the group of stockholders are opened for occupancy in 
September, their experiment will have taken shape. It is the 
hope of the members that similar groups of home-seekers may 


find the plan useful as a guide to independent operations in x 


other localities, as well as in New York. 


No interests but those of the residents themselves control 
the property. Voice in the proceedings is on an equal basis, 


no member being allowed more than one vote. Membership in 
the corporation and residency in the colony calls for a sole 
investment of $2,000. This buys the maximum of 400 shares 
at $5 a share. Rentals range from $50 to $57.50 monthly. 
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_ The investment pays 5 per cent interest. From the beginning 

shares sold rapidly. When it was found, however, that many 
persons who ought to take advantage of the colony and who 
wanted an interest in it were being kept out for lack of the 
entire $2,000, a loan fund was established, and money, fur- 
nished by women of means in New York, was loaned at 6 per 
cent. As the investment pays 5 per cent, this means that the 
resident has only 1 per cent to pay on his loan. Total invest- 
ment in the project reaches $150,000. As the mortgage on 
the property decreases, rents will decrease, so that ultimately 
tthe rentals will be set at just enough to cover the cost of up- 
keep and repairs. Capital stock is $66,000, divided up into 
13,200 shares, all of which have been sold. 

Management of the property is in the hands of seven 
directors elected by the members of the association from with- 
in their own group. The officers of the board of directors are 

all women. ‘The president is Grace P. Drake; vice-president, 
Vera Schafer; secretary, Louise Griffith; treasurer, Grace 
Marrett. Most of the owners are.women, although a few 

_ men have joined the colony with their wives, and one apart- 

_ ment home will be owned by a brother and sister. Persons not 
living on the property cannot own shares. 

It was a year ago last May that the idea of this cooperative 
association was first conceived by secretaries in the economic 
_ division of the industrial department of the National Board 
of the Y. W. C. A. At-no time, however, has that’ organiza- 
_ tion been represented*in the finances of the group. Succeed- 
_ ing months were filled with the business of stirring up inter- 


est in the project, the work of organization, followed by de- ° 


bating among members as to location of the property, and 
_ number and arrangement of the rooms. There was the fac- 
tion that stood out for Greenwich Village, another for the 
Riverside Drive neighborhood, another for Morningside 
Heights. But when the Beekman Hili opportunity came its 
unusual value as an investment won over the varied prefer- 
ences of the members. 
% Decision was immediately followed by months of struggling 
in the courts to get transfer of ownership, to get possession 
legally and then actually (for tenants refused to get out), and 
a harrowing contingent liability suit. Only the Italian fore- 
man can accurately describe his troubles in trying to wreck 
the buildings properly from the top down when tenants moved 
_ out “from the bottom up”; how people in the upper stories 
called the police to stop him, and how he worked underneath 
_and above and around them until he drove them out. 


A HYMN OF LOVE 
(Tune: America) 
; As international hymn, written by Ivanona Bryson 
Sturdevant, and now being sent broadcast by the 
Disarmament Committee of the National League of 
Women Voters. 


~~ 
7 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing: . 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of my mothers’ pride, 
From every mountainside 

Let freedom ring. 


. >" 


God bless all peoples here, 

God bless them far and near, 
And set them free. 

Free them from selfish might, 

Lead them to see the light, 

Teach them to love the right, 
And liberty. 


All countries shall be free, 

All men shall brothers be, 
This is our song; 

Let mortal tongues awake; 

Let all that breathe partake; 

Let rocks their silence break. 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 

Thy praise we sing; 
Soon will all lands be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
O, speed this by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 
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tect, Charles M. Duke, under advice of the women mem 


_three_ official languages. 
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These, apartment homes are to hz nO oor 
electric light by day. Each has four rooms, i ncluding 
eight feet by ten. There is a storeroom nine feet by 
each tenant and an individual locker for packages in th 
basement entrances. Numerous other contrivances for ecor 
omy of energy and money have been worked out by the archi} 


bers. Tenants on the south side of East Fiftieth street, near} 
Avenue A, who have been looking out day after day upon} 
rows of weather-stained brown stone fronts will be grateful 
for the row of soft gray stucco, cool green shutters and win 
dow panes leaded in white. Shrubbery will be put out arounc 
the hospitable doorways. The apartments are being built 
around an open courtyard, so that the rear homes will look} 
out one way onto the court and fountain, the other way onto 
big garden which will stretch the full length of the property 
at the back. Nancy Woops WALBURN. 


A Churchman’s Protest 


ELL-MEANING people often look upon the church# 
as an agency for the curbing of restless political spirits 
But Sunday schools are not divinely called to enlighten young 
foreigners in civics. When good people establish Bible classe 
to prevent the growth of bolshevism, or other real or imag: 
inary evils, they are ~wndermining public confidence in th 
church. Alliances between the church and the state have 
always resulted disasterously for the church, as well as fo: 
all spiritual life. Germany, Austria and Russia are the latest 
witnesses to this truth. And one of America’s foremost Ney 
Testament scholars concluded a brilliant series of lectures on 
church history with the prediction that recent ecclesiastica 
inclination toward such a union is the sign of senility. 
No one realizes this more quickly than the immigran 
who is reminded of many European follies, among them th 
summons issued by Charles V. to lay and ecclesiastical prine 
of the Holy Roman Empire to meet in Diet at Worms ~ 
curb by secular-and religious means the dangerous movement 
sweeping over Germany. Propaganda for ulterior objec 
always leaves evil results. Honesty alone can bear continue 
investigation. If political desuetude is the end in view, frar 
and open efforts should be undertaken to render the imm 
grant innocuous. With aught but honesty the guiding prim 
ciple, the failure of the church will be as tragic as the end ¢ 
war-time propaganda for international purity of motive 
Christ’s church is either concerned in the foreigner as a mz 
—a soul—endeavoring to accomplish the end by treating hi 
with dignity, or else it is unworthy of the holy founder. 
A brief explanation of existing tendencies seems essentii 
Popular anxiety for a uniform language is not based, as_ 
commonly imagined, upon necessity. Switzerland is perha 
the best functioning commonwealth in the West, but u 
Nor is America less a nation, ¢ 
less efficient, for having several language groups. dee 
too rapid disappearance of all non-English dialects, would 
harm by withdrawing valuable cosmopolitan influences whit 
hitherto have enhanced America’s greatness. 
When through marvelous industrial development Amer. 
became, in the last half century, the Mecca for the wor 
surplus population, there began to be entertained doubt 
the essential rapidity of assimilation. And yet, future 
torians will wonder at the adaptibility both of the foreigi 
and of American social life that produced such speedy 2 
perfect fusion; nor will they be at loss to recognize in nat 
scorn the chief deterrent to even better results. This is 1 
so evident to contemporaries, however. 
In brief, early Anglo-Saxon-American traditions are st1 
gling for perpetuity wherewith the minority pursues the : 
in view. But the immigrant complains: : 
They call us aliens, we are told, 
Because our wayward visions stray, 


From that dim-banner they unfold— — 
The worn-out dream of yesterday. 
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Vere the Golden Rule operative in the field of Americani- 


welportions. For whereas good influences reach him only 
rmittently, evil is on his- every side. ‘his is the rule 
‘never men migrate, whatever their race, because they are 
ening healthful bonds of social value. Thus the little 
vi, kneeling on the bank of the Hudson River, prayed with 
‘lytical discernment: “Good-bye, God, we’re going West.” 
\mericans old and new are our problem. Circumstances 
ipel the foreigner to make the most of his physical and 
itual surroundings; in the former to meet in economic 
“Sipetition men on the ground before him; in the latter be- 
Sse his very nature strives for justification in the eyes of his 
iciates. ‘The native, instead of feeling this pressure, may 
rocked to sleep by a false sense of superiority, founded on 
resultants of conditions which are accidental and _ passing. 
Che foreigner is here, He is here in large numbers. No 
yunt of argument or even deportation can sever him from 
complex American social fabric. Following the Golden 
‘e—or learning how not to do it from war-weary Europe 
ve look to the spirit of fairness in give and take to guide 
n Americanization policies. “The native-born should treat 
foreign-born as he would like to be treated were he in 
xico, or in Canada. : 
Yhristian Americanization should recognize that Garibaldi 
piritual kin to Paul Revere; that Kossuth is related to 
orge Washington; that Gustavus Adolphus dared for. re- 
ous liberty as did Roger Williams. Details of American 
ory may help when placed in a setting of universal hero- 
—@. Dealing with native and foreign—old citizen and new— 
§ New World will serve humanity if it possesses the true 
spective of American idealism as evidenced in history and 


A COMMUNITY BUILDING, PARTICULARLY FITTING FOR A SUBURBAN PEOPLE’S HOUSE 


on, the immigrant would be a problem only in diminutive — 


looks to the glorious future for the realization of the fairest 
hopes of mankind. ‘Thereby shall we aid our Fatherland. 
F. C. Green. 


Community Buildings 


ROBABLY owing ‘to the prevailing high cost of building, 

the construction of community buildings as war memorials 
has not proceeded as rapidly as might have been expected from 
the enthusiasm expressed, in the months after the Armistice, 
for this form of perpetuating the idealism engendered by the 
war period. ‘The time lost for actual construction, however, 
has been so much time gained for a perfection of plans; and 
to judge from such material as is at hand, there is a whole- 
some return from exaggerately grandiose plans to simpler 
ones in which ideas of service and harmony with traditional 
architecture prevail. 

One of the most interesting sets of plans offered is Floor 
Plans for Community Buildings, prepared by Guy Lowell 
and published by the Board of “Home Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Fred- Eastman, educational director of this 
organization, contributed his experience gained in managing 
such houses, and Mr. Lowell endeavored to suggest practicable 
schemes, ranging from modest “social rooms’’ in. connection 
with a small church to much larger buildings with separate 
rooms for varied activities. The plans are marked by an 
unusual simplicity and economy—the latter effected often by 
facilities for throwing several rooms together; by making the 
size of different rooms exactly as required and no more, and 
by giving the minimum of space to useless halls and passages. 
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The building which is reproduced on the preceding page, dis- 
plays these features. ‘The center of interest in the lobby or 
social room is the large fireplace around.which seats are to be 


grouped, an ideal place for smaller gatherings. 


‘<cConstructive Ventures”’ 


OME of the books and manuals especially prepared for 
the woman voter have, we are told, already proved 
futile. They assume, for the most part, that American 
women have a mentality, when it comes to civic matters, 
similar to that of the newly arrived immigrant; and so in 
terse paragraphs, often emphasizing a word here, a phrase 
there, by the use of different type, they try to-drive home some 
of the simplest concepts with a maximum of vigor and a 
- minimum of appeal to the natural interests of women or, for 
that matter, of any intelligent and moderately well educated 
reader. The Extension Department of the University of 
North Carolina has done well to entrust the compilation of a 
citizenship manual for women to Prof. Howard W. Odum, 
director of the university’s School of Public Welfare, who 
realizes that “the ideals of social service and achievement” 
and “‘the systematic study of present-day social problems” are 
vital factors in the education of citizenship where women are 
concerned. But in addition to “the qualities which woman’s: 
entrance into formal government will bring,” he sees as “one 
of the great possibilities of the century . . . the contributioris 
to the growth of a richer social mind, made deeper and more 
composite. by the interplay of the minds and spirits of men 
and women set free for unbounded development and growth.” 
A large part of his section of the manual is devoted, therefore, 
to a discussion of the new motives and viewpoints in the 
exercise of civic rights and functions which, while they are 
traditionally closer to women’s sphere than men’s, really make 
up the new element in social and national life that is common 
to men and women. 

The separate problems of government, of city, county, vil- 
lage and open countryside are reviewed in that light; public 
service and the “real Americanization problems” “are. dis- 
cussed as the tasks of a citizenship that is desirous of building 
up a safe social environment for all groups and. individuals. 
The state and the community, as Professor Odum pictures 
them, are essentially those sought, not by any specific economic 
or other group interest or even in fulfilment of preconceived 
theories of social organization, but simply as expressions of 
the normal desires of fathers and mothers for the welfare of 
children. “Constructive ventures in government” thus arise 
from the experience of a nation that endeavors with progres- 
sive thoroughness to embody in its laws and institutions simple 
human ideals that have been lost sometimes in the midst of 


racial and economic strife or overlaid by wrong doctrines and 
perverse ambitions. - 


Once Upon a Time 


Long ago, before any of you children were born, or your 
parents or grandparents either, fifty-five good and wise Amer- 
icans came together and decided that they would no longer obey 
the cruel king who ruled over them and their people. Among 
other things, they said: “He has endeavored to prevent the 

' population of these states; for that purpose obstructing the laws 
for naturalization of foreigners, refusing to pass others to en- — 
courage their migrations hither?’ They also said: “He has com- 
bined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our 
constitution and unacknowledged by our laws.” 

N some such way, the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States might, perhaps, be explained to children— 
but not in Kansas; for, if there be in the Kansas schools any 
sons and daughters of immigrants who are anxious to join 
the citizenship of this country without loss of self-respect— 

_ without, that is, binding themselvesin advance as to what 
_ party they are not going to vote for or how they are going to 
vote on referenda for constitutional amendments—there might 


° 
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courts of that state exclude applicants for citizensh 
the right to vote for no other reaso: an that 


bers of a party not recognized as legitimate. Judg 
Fairchild, of the district: court covering 
and Reno counties, in a recently published statement thus 
plained this practice on his own part and that of the ot 
Kansas judges: a tines | 


One of the essential elements to grant the naturalization of | 
foreigner is that he is satisfied with and approves our prese! 
form of government.... ; : 

‘A government of which one seeks to become a citizen Ca 
justly require that every applicant for naturalization shoul 
be satisfied with and approve the thon existing form of gover 
ment of#which he is seeking to become a citizen, and no per 
who is dissatished with such form of government or wishes t 
change or alter it or joins it for the purpose of agitatin 
change and creating a disturbance is entitled to citizens! 
and a membership in the Non-Partisan League is simply 
cepted as evidence of dissatisfaction and desire to change 
present form of government and therefore of the applicants},\, \\y 
failure to meet the requirements of the law showing that ; 
would be a good citizen. 

i {i and 


The Negroes of Buffalo + : 


EMBERS of theCommittee on Negro Welfare )pm': 

the Social Welfare Conference of Buffalo recent: 1 
charged that the colored people of the city were compeliipir w: 
to live “under very insanitary conditions, in old housplije', 
which were overcrowded, and that they were obliged to piiiriy 
exorbitant rents.” These statements were sharply challenge: 
by the Realty Owners and Improyement Association. Franey; \ 
M. Hollingshead, director of the Buffalo Foundation, witfn « 
the assistance of Anna-L. Holbrook of the Children’s Ai} : 
Society and a staff of volunteers, thereupon made a study 
conditions. Records were made of 429 families. There wv! 
found to be 477 child members of these families belong 
to 199 different households, thus leaving over half of | 
homes without children. Only 277 of these children were Hy} : 
ported as attending school. ‘There were 748 boarders, 57 D@hiv: 
cent of the households studied having one or more. Gaindiifi | 
occupations demanded the services of 99 of the women. Aik) 
to the charge of insanitary living conditions, investigati@fy) 
showed that over one-fourth of the families were in hon 
of more than six rooms, while only 37 families occupied hom 
of three rooms or less. ““Iwo-thirds of the families wt 
found to be paying less than $30 a month rent, although 
impression has seemed to prevail that $30 to $40 a mot 
was being demanded quite commonly. In checking over % 
sults there were no homes under six rooms noted at a 1 
of $40 or.more.” No great overcrowding was found 2 
conditions were much better than had been expected. 


Garden Suburb of Ypres 


AST year the Belgian government decided to create 

soon as possible in the devastated area of Flanders se 
hundred houses for working-class families. It found that 
would be cheaper and more practicable to build on new grou 
than to rebuild existing quarters. Hence a number of ga 
suburbs or villages were projected, the first, called Batay 
outside of Roulers. The plan for Kalfvaart, Ypres, is ba 
on the model of the old Flemish village rather than that 
the modern English garden suburb. ‘This means that m 
of the houses are in large blocks with a liberal allowance 
garden space behind them. The more important buildin 
stores and larger residences proyide the main architectu 
features and prevent these rows of houses from being mone 
nous in appearance. The general,effect is said to be dev 
of archaeological pretensions but intimate and neighbor 
Most of the houses have large kitchens, which:are also. 
living rooms, and each has a scullery and three be 
The exteriors are of white-washed stucco with 
ments and red tiles. Pie! Pe. 


» URING the past summer a woman who was an in- 
J fluential member of the finance and publicity commit- 
c. tees of a county children’s association put these ques- 
S a me: “Our association is asked -to work for a public 
inion that will demand and help to secure a juvenile court 
feat will unify court procedure for children throughout 
unty. Now, if, as some persons say, juvenile courts 


ty? Why not rather work directly for that which is 
ake the place of the juvenile court?” 


| Promoting studies of the needs of children in southern 
tes and in promoting effective legislation to that end, 

ed practically the same question in this form: “If ‘he 
fare ‘enile court is passing in these communities where it has 
n most effective for the longest time, why not in states 
te many child welfare agencies have not as yet been de- 
| te “feed, skip the juvenile court stage altogether?” 

\ Such questions indicate doubts even among experienced and- 
dagheful people as to the permanent need of and the place 
‘a juvenile court. ‘These doubts should be cleared up as 
m as possible. To this end the following facts and at- 
apts at interpretation seem to me revelant and important. 
i) AAs soon as earnest, systematic, and persistent efforts were 


‘ 
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cde in various communities to develop a probation service. 


oihit would be of real service to children, the importance of 

o! @icational and so-called ‘“‘case work’’ processes as contrasted 

wth compulsory and disciplinary processes began to be rec- 

ized. For example: As long ago as 1912, Prof. Wil- 

d E. Hotchkiss, who had made an official investigation of 

. @ juvenile court situation in Chicago, read a paper before 

vi National Conference of Social Work in which he raised 

#2 question as to whether the school or the court was. the 

jo #st agency to organize probation service. In 1914, in his 

i Ipk, The Juvenile Court and the Community, Thomas D. 

ch @iot ‘definitely argued that the school, primarily, but as- 

m0 ted by other constructive agencies, ought to supplant the 
et! venile courts as centers for the administration of the per- 
tol work being attempted by probation officers. 

In the Survey [May 3, 1919] Henrietta Additon and 
eva R. Deardorff, both of whom had had’ intensive ex- 
rience in the Juvenile Court of Philadelphia, condemned 
. failure of advocates of the juvenile court to heed the 
zee estion of Messrs. Hotchkiss and Eliot. ~ They said: 


he 


thing had been said. Social workers all over the country, 
th inside juvenile courts and outside in private agencies, 
ve gone on trying to perfect the technique of juvenile 
irts, to improve the laws governing them, to standardize 
mM , extend them to new communities, to build up auxiliary 
‘ice about them.” In other Saale juvenile courts, at 
for the future, are a mistake; their advocates have 
d the wrong horse.” ‘The thing to do is to give up 
venile courts we have and everywhere work for some- 
else. If there are still states and counties in which no 
e courts are in effective operation, so much the better; 
will be no child welfare machinery to scrap and we 
proceed at once to build new machinery that will be. 
ip to date. This machinery must all be run from 

| power station in connection with the public schools. 
" f the writers: 

visualize just what larger school responsibility — 
way of machinery, he sees that the solu- 
t insurmountable difficulties. Each city, 


“he National Probation Association has proceeded as if / 


a going out of eoion, why work to establish one in our | 


During the past year a man who has long been influential - 


- development, of behavior, or of social adjustment. 


Conducted by 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


Is the Juvenile Court Passing? 


probably each county, would require an extension or a reor- 
ganization of its personnel to include a department of .adjust- 
ment, to which teachers, policemen, and others could refer 
all children who seemed to present problems of health, mental 
For good 
work, this would require the services of doctors, nurses, psychia- 
trists, field investigators, recreational specialists, and other peo- 
ple skilled in the diagnosis of various kinds of troubles and 
in their prevention and cure. Special schools for physically 
and mentally handicapped children, houses of detention, paren- 
tal homes and special schools for the incorrigible child, tem- 
porary shelters, clearing houses and child-placing agents should 
be assigned to this department. Where the community lacks 
some of this equipment, it would be the duty of this depart- 
ment to demonstrate the need and work to build up the proper 
equipment. Some of the special institutions would probably 
serve an entire state and so would logically belong under the 
state board of education. 
This is a large order, and cannot be set up presto even on 
its purely case-work and educational side by the schools any 
more than has proved possible by courts. For my part, I 
hail the day, already clearly dawning, in which there shall 
be an individualized study and understanding of every child 
upon which firm foundation all of his technical education, 
discipline, and social treatment shall be based. To this end 
a sound philosophy, not only of juvenile courts but of 
education, progress in the care of the child’s health, studies 
of his mentality and personality, and the service of visiting 
teachers will all contribute. 
all this have ahead of them a work of decades, not merely of 
days. The present danger is not that individualized service 
to the child in connection with the schools shall be built 
up too fast. “The work that can be done for children in con- 
nection with schools should be speeded up to the limit of 
sane and well coordinated possibilities. The danger is that 
we should loosely think the schools can do it all—that there 
are no permanent services to children that courts must render, 
that it is a waste of time to work for socialized. courts until 
they are available everywhere, not only in urban communities 
but in every rural county. As I see it, there are three situa- 
tions in which the compulsion now based on a court decision 
is necessary and will always be necessary in every com- 
munity: 

First: In the control and discipline of some persistently 
delinquent children. Although such cases may be few where 
what we call “case work” is good, still children are found, and 
in my opinion will continue to be found, to whom society will 
continue to say “you must.” In such- cases a court must 
act or the present power of the court must be lodged else- 
where. Second: In situations, where parents, other adults, 
boards of education, agencies and institutions dispute as to 
the custody and guardianship of children, a judicial decision 
followed by enforcement is persistently necessary for the im- 
mediate future. Courts must continue to give these deci- 
sions or this judicial power must be lodged elsewhere. 
Third: Wherever, adults need to be disciplined and super- 
vised because of overwork, neglect, abuse, and contribution to 
neglect and delinquency of children, the judicial function 
is necessary. Such cases also will prove to be persistent in 
society. Either courts must continue to give and back up 
all such decisions or the judicial function must be lodged 
elsewhere. In my opinion no department of adjustment or 
any other conceivable “‘case-work” agency can adequately 
care for children in these situations without use of the judicial 
decision. Is it therefore wise in our zeal to make more rapid 
progress in child welfare in any community, to fail to rec< 
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ognize frankly the persistent nature of at least these three 
situations affecting children and to insist on waving them 
away as negligible in number and importance? 

It may be conceded that 25 per cent, 50 per cent or pos- 
sibly even 90 per cent of the cases of children now brought 
into our courts as truants, neglected and delinquents might 
be cared for by skilful “case work” alone without any de- 

pendence whatsoever upon the compulsory decision of a 
court. It does not follow that for the remainder a court 
is unnecessary. If any considerable number of children on 


account of_their own conduct, or merely as victims or wit- 


nesses on account of the conduct of adults must still go to 
court there must still be maintained in every urban commu- 


nity, and also in every county of the rural districts, the com- 


plete socialized law, judge, court procedure, separation from 

evil persons and influences, and case-work personnel for in- 
vestigation, custody and possibly temporary after-care which 
we now think of as done by the best probation officers. 

If this analysis of persistent need of courts is right no 
apology is necessary on the part of any probation association 
-or other champions of the juvenile and domestic relation 
courts for insisting that in every community. in both city 


and country the best facilities shall be provided in connection 


with courts for the irreducible minimum of children who 
must still be brought to courts. 

So much for the confused and mistaken idea that has been 
growing up that the day is at hand when socialized courts 
with jurisdiction over delinquent and neglected children and 
children whose custody and guardianship are in dispute will 
be no longer necessary. 

There are other factors that have added to the confusion: 
Dr. Eliot in his book cited above has argued not that all 
court service to children is unnecessary but rather that what- 
ever service is necessary should be rendered not by a so- 
called juvenile court but by a family or domestic relations 
court. Judge Baker of Greely, Colo., in his article, The 
Passing of the Juvenile Court [the Survey, March 12, 
1921] also takes the same position. 
question of name and jurisdiction. Unfortunately, it has 
often been misunderstood as argument that no court at all 
having jurisdiction over children, or over adults where the 
welfare chiefly concerned is that of children, is needed. 

, Another cause of doubt and confusion as to the future of 
the juvenile court is the contention by some that all courts 
should confine themselves strictly to judicial functions - and 
not permit themselves to become responsible for administra- 
tion. Dr. Eliot and Judge Baker have insisted upon this. 
As I understand the objection of persons in controversy over 
questions of labor against “government by injunction,” there 
is a similar distinction between judicial and administrative 
functions of courts. From the angle of pure logic there is 
much to be said in both situations for the separation of func- 
tion.» In practice, however, it is difficult if not impossible 
to keep the functions absolutely separate. Surely this is the 
case in respect to delinquent and neglected children and 
children whose custody and guardianship is in dispute. If 
jurisdiction in such juvenile situations must permanently re- 
side in courts, if it be the duty of these courts to see that 
justice and equity toward these children prevail, even to the 
extent of a judicial decision as to what equity for the in- 
dividual child is, the court must have the power to see that 
a complete socialized procedure in the care of each child is 
followed. This can only be done by trained persons who 
will take the judge’s orders, whether court officials or not. 
The most satisfactory way in large jurisdictions, at least, 

is for the court itself to have trained social workers. Even 
a priore logic can hardly deny that a judge who is really ex- 


pected to give equitable decisions must have possession of 


all the data necessary to the reaching of such decisions and 


in backing these decisions up whenever necessary. 
P 


All this is largely a’ 


usefulness is therefore due to three facts: : gre 
ing recognition that so-called case work with children (1 
ever judicial authority is not essential) could be and shot 
be enormously developed outside the courts and especially 
connection with schools. Many students of the juveni 
court movement believe that courts having jurisdiction @ 
present juvenile court judges should also have the jurisdiy, 
tion of judges in so-called family or domestic relations court}, 
the latter being perhaps a better final name for the enlarg 
court than juvenile court. The accumulation of unne 
sary administrative functions respecting children in any cov 
is unwise. ; 

When all this has been said, however, the indisput 
fact remains that in both urban and rural communities the 
will always be a minimum number of services in behalf @ 
children that courts and~courts alone can adequately giv 
These sérvicés include all questions of disputes over doub 
custody and guardianship; control and discipline of par 
and other custodians and guardians, and of other adul 
who neglect or abuse children; control and discipline of 
minimum number of so-called juvenile delinquents whoj 
educational and case-work methods alone have not sufi o q 
to control. ; y 

In short, it should be understood that while juvenile | 

: . C4 

prophets look for a decrease of numbers of children in courtg. 
complete socialized courts with juvenile jurisdiction will A 
ways be needed and should be fought for if necessary 
crusading zeal until available for every child who needs the 
in city.and in country. Henry W. THORSTOME 
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Salvaging the Child 

HE Department of Child Welfare of Westchest 
County, N. Y., is an outstanding illustration 
public department infused with the highest standards i¢ 
the care and protection of children. It is endeavoring | 
translate that care into human terms. Since the departm 
is now in its fifth year it has passed the experimental stag 
Its results are an indication of what can be done throug 
a public agency in case the mixture of ingredients is righ) 
The commissioner of charities and corrections, V. Eve 
Macy, a man of public spirit and large means, the personn| 
of the staff, and the unstinted backing from private source 
especially from the Westchester County Children’s Assogi 
tion, have contributed in no small degree to this success. — 
In general the duties of the department are “the supe 
vision and care of all children under the age of sixteen § : 


a 


ported by public funds away from their families by the Coum 


4 
‘ok 


of Westchester, and the administration of the county's p 
for relief in the home to mothers with young children.’ 

The chief factors of last year’s work of the departmel 
have been a‘reduction in the number of dependent childre 
under the department’s care to the lowest point within 
years, a decrease in the applications for mothers’ allowa 
and an increase in the number of allowances discontim 
the increasing value of the mental clinic, the continued 
creased expense of maintaining children in private inst 
tions, and the cooperation from citizens and private agene 

In its administering of the mothers’ allowances and in p 
viding adequate care for its dependent children in the hoi 
of their own mothers the department has kept abreast of 
best modern practice. It was one of the first counties 
New York state to make provision for such children in t 
own homes. Now the belief in such relief has grow 
forty states and forty-two counties in New York state 
rendering some form of mothers’ assistance. | (iia 

As a result of an amendment to the New York Boat 
Child Welfare Act passed in 1920, the provisi 
are made mandatory so that every county in N: 


‘ 
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ae the wives of men in state fens for the ine 
nd of men sentenced for five years or more to a state 
_ For the most part in other counties of the state these 
ies would be cared for by boards of child welfare under 
rovisions of the Widow’s Pension Law. In Westchester 
ty, however, the work is carried on by the Department of 
Welfare under the general provision of the poor law 
hapter 242 of the Laws of 1916 which created the office 
‘commissioner of charities in Westchester county and pre- 
bed the duties of that office. 
The Department of Child Welfare is now striking a bal- 
in the number of applications it receives for mothers’ 
ances to the number of families to whom it is necessary 
ant relief. During 1919 allowances were granted to 
families while 42 were discontinued. During 1920, on 
other hand, allowances were granted to only 81 families 
56 were discontinued. At the end of the year 278 
es including 942 children under 16 years were receiving 
orm of relief. It is expected that the high-water mark 
e reached during the present year, and that thereafter 
umber of mothers’ allowances will tend to decrease 
ther than to increase. ‘The disapproval of applications for 
oo last year was due to no financial need. 
The death of the husband and father is the primary cause 
dependency i in the group of families receiving mothers’ al- 
4: ces in Westchester county. In regard ‘to these deaths 
s Taylor states that “tuberculosis is the great first cause 
the dependency resulting from illness and death.” During 
there were 72 families in the county in which the hus- 
and father died of, tuberculosis who were receiving 
hers’ allowances, or 21.56 per cent of all those granted 
g the year. Since most of these families were entirely 
pporting previous to the sickness of the man, Miss 
anylor estimates that the families would not have become 
yendent except for his illness and death. Moreover, aside 
a the cost of investigation and supervision, relief for these 
es cost the county $26,796.00 in 1920 or 21.63 per cent 
otal amount spent for mothers’ allowances. But this 
ents only the cost to the county for these families for 
r. The total amount expended for their relief to the 
t of the year amounted to $69,901.57. Further, there are 
the families with 196 children under the age of 16 still 
g dependent. 
even this does not picture the appalling cost ay this 
as reflected in one piece of work. ‘There are also 
dependent away from their families to be considered. 
causes of deaths are more difficult to determine for this 
- There were, however, last year 117 children, repre- 
7 different families which became dependent through 
nediate agency of tuberculosis. The cost of actual 
- these children during one year amounted to $20,- 
while the total cost of their care since their commit- 
,584:67. Further, 70 of these children in 33 fa- 
vere still dependent the first of the year. 
has, of course, been considerable debate as to the 
mothers’ allowances. Upon this score Miss Taylor 
t their mothers’ allowance system is not “creating a 
ss of dependents as some feared it would do, but that 
erely a new and more efficient method of administering 
iod which deals largely with those families whom 
communities have already recognized as in need of 
s proof of this statement she cites the fact that 213 
ve already receiving public relief through an over- 
poor or the commissioner of charities before the 
lowances was granted, 
of the department are of special import and 
1 f neil work done by public agencies. One 
Ss t “practically everyone is better for being 
o support himself.” Therefore, each 
that degree of self-support which 
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PAWNS'IN-THE GAME 


“All child welfare work is based upon normal industrial 

conditions and is liable to be thrown out of gear the 

moment these conditions alter,” says Maternity and Child 
Welfare which publishes this cartoon 


does not result in overwork on the part of the mother or 

neglect of the children. Of the 334 families receiving allow- 

ances last year only 20 were totally without any income 

through effort of their own or that of their relatives. Such 
assistance, slight as it may be, contributes materially to the a 
sense of self-respect and of independence. ‘ x 
Another tenet tenaciously held to is the belief “in a thor- a 
ough gathering not of opinions but of facts regarding the ‘ 
a 


families in whom it proposes to recommend that the county 
shall invest the dollars of the tax-payers and the time of its 
workers.” ‘The department makes certain that “the homes 
we have saved through public funds are the right ones to save, 
that they are being rightly maintained and that the relief 
given and intended to be adequate is really enough to build 
strong bodies and strong minds in little children.” 

The investigation of new applications for the public sup- 
port of children and the endeavor of the staff of the depart- 
ment to work out some plan for the return of children to 
their parents and relatives have contributed largely to the 
reduction in the number of dependent children under care. 
January first of the present year saw a reduction of g1 chil- 
dren dependent at the beginning of the year or the lowest 
number in five years. 

The department has analyzed the circumstances surround-~ 


ing the commitment through the operation of the poor law, 
ef the 230 children who became its wards in this manner in 

1920. In these cases the family breakdown was brought 
about in general either through “the inability of the parents 
to maintain longer a home for their children or an especial 
‘need on the part of the children which neither their own 
- family nor private charities in the community could meet.” 
This is to which indication of the extent the problem of the 
- family colors the problem of the child. It is further the ex- 
_ perience in Westchester county that the “needs of a child be- 
yond those of food and shelter are fulfilled infinitely better in 
family home surroundings than in the less normal life of the 
institution.” For that reason the staff takes great pains to 

give the wards of the county care in boarding homes. 
The snug dovetailing of its work with that of private 
agencies is one of the distinct contributions of the department. 

Some eighty private organizations, for instance, have assisted 
in its work either by personal service or by material gifts. 
‘The Westchester County Children’s Association denoted ser- 
" yice in salaries amounting to nearly six thousand dollars. In 
addition the association furnished the department with an 
automobile and paid its running expenses, paid the traveling 
‘expenses of four agents and assisted in other ways. 

- Miss Taylor and her staff, however, are not resting satis- 
- fied with these contributions to child welfare work by a public 
department. ‘They are challenging the social consciousness of 
their country in the hope that a county juvenile court, a 

parole system for juvenile delinquents, increased facilities for 
probation, more special classes for mental defectives, more 

mental, dental and medical clinics, and more family homes 
for children may be secured. ‘“The wards of the Department 
of Child Welfare are not a bedraggled little group for ‘the 
charities’ to look after,” states the last report of the depart- 
ment. ‘They are the children in your community who need 
a boost now to make them the independent men and women 


of the future.” PL. B. 


~ Juvenile Court Dynamics 


eta, 4 ees legal principles and the procedure concerned in the 
development of the juvenile court have been modified 
under the impact of fresh ideas.and in response to new social 
concepts. This range of influences and ideas Judge Edward 
F. Waite, of the Juvenile Court of Minneapolis, terms the 
dynamics of the juvenile court movement. A discussion of 
them as factors in social progress is presented in-a pamphlet 
published by the state Board of Control of Minnesota. 
Judge Waite states that foremost among these factors is 
the increased appreciation of the value of the child to the 
community. With the increase in scientific knowledge, and as 
individualistic conceptions of life have been supplanted by 
-social ideals, “people rather than kings,” he says, have become 
_ the object of concern; especially has the child become the cen- 
ter of community interests. Ihe development of an apprecia- 
; tion of the relative moral irresponsibility of juveniles is an- 
___ other factor discussed. The common law, Judge Waite points 
out, conceded to children under seven freedom from criminal 
responsibility for their acts. Responsibility for acts was de- 
batable for the ages seven to fourteen. “Modérn psychology,” 
he says, “has confirmed this attitude by providing it with 
scientific reasons, and has advanced it further with the period 
of adolescence.” 
__ There has likewise grown up a sentiment advocating refor- 
_mation over punishment as the social motive in dealing with 
offenders. Although Judge Waite does not discuss reforma- 
__ tory methods in detail, he shows that the principal reform to 
____ which young offenders respond is the educational one. 
Along with the interest in mental behavior has come an 
“increased appreciation of the effect of heredity and environ- 
_ ment on character. Judge Waite states that a “clearer recog- 
nition of these universal life-shaping tendencies could hardly 
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fail to open the public m ward for the 
vention and correction of social ills.” ae ® 
To the layman it is of interest that Judge Waite emphasi 
so insistently the community responsibility for conditions — 
sulting in inherited and environmental handicaps. He ¢ 
scribes the acceptance of social solidarity as a fact of eve! 
day life, stating that when recognition of this as a substant 
thing seizes hold upon the minds and hearts of men soe 
progress ceases to be the nebulous plaything of philosophe 
He concludes: — 
What wonder, then, that at the opportune time these great 
and true ideas produced a new social institution which was 
designed to convert them all into service for childhood? Sciene 
and philosophy had instructed; philanthropy and religion had 
warned and urged. Only the state could compel, and at last 
the state \created its instrument of compulsion—the parental 
court which can say “must” to all concerned when the wel 
fare of the child is at stake. r | 


“Child Welfare Abreae 


HE Children’s Bureau of the Kingdom of the Serk 
Croates and Slovenes is a part of the Ministry of Sor 
It has the following purposes: to assure prop. 
physical and mental training of the children; to collect sta 
tics and other information relating to children and to take 
census of the needy children, particularly war orphans 
investigate morbidity and mortality of children and to ta 
. 


the necessary preventive measures to reduce them; to work 
the amendment of the present laws and regulations for © 
purpose of improving the situation of the children; to secu 
rational distribution of the government appropriations f 
child welfare; to supervise all government agencies concer 
with child welfare; to cooperate with all other governme 
departments and private societies interested in child welfa 
and to aid them financially when necessary and supervise # 
activities. “The bureau plans to establish a number of ho 
of correction with training schools for delinquent and n 
ed children, sanatoria on the seashore and in the mo 
for delicate and tuberculous children, and asylums for & 


fective children. 4 


A DAILY newspaper of Montevideo describes the conditn 
under which the children of Uruguay work in the glass 
tories. “The factory inspectors had many occasions te 
during their visits to the glass factories,’ the paper 
“large numbers of children of a sad and unhealthy ar 
ance, poorly dressed and barefooted, working long hou 
high temperature, carrying heavy weights, or opening 
closing heavy moulds, running back and forth, black 
dirt, and out-of breath, at the glowing furnaces or at the I@ 
tubes—later, at the end of the day, the inspectors we 
go out, exhausted, with their clothes wet with perspir 
having put in a day extremely fatiguing even to adults.” 
March the National Bureau of Labor submitted a rey 
the government dealing with the exploitation of chil 
these glass factories. . 


A LAW has been passed in Belgium dealing with the 
mation of children whose parents were prevented from 
tracting marriage as a result of the circumstances of th 
Under the terms of this measure, every child whose 

father was in the service during the war and died in 
in consequence of wounds received or diseases contrac 
aggravated in the service, may be declared legitimate. 
also applies to each child assumed to be the issue of a B 
citizen who was imprisoned or deported because of s 
rendered to Belgium or to an allied or associated pow 
vided his death took place during the imprisonment 
tation, or within two months after his return 
The child is to receive all the rights of a leg 
troactive to the day of his birth. ri 
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NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE 


Andrew A. Bruce. Macmillan Co. 284 pp. Price, $3.00; 
mail of the Survey, $3.20. 


s is a remarkably interesting study of the Non-Partisan 
e by one whose competence can hardly be challenged. “Born 
India, educated in English schools and in the University of © 
nsin, experienced in railway law and in general practice, 
sor and dean of the law school of the University of North 
a, he served as associate justice of the Supreme Court 
and during the time when the Non-Partisan League was 
ing its way into power in North Dakota and as chief justice 
il 1919 when he resigned and became a_professor of law in 
University of Minnesota. 


The book does not pretend to be unbiased. It is in fact a 
able brief against the ideas and policies of the league. A 
al tone is maintained with few exceptions, but the con- 
Sions are in no case such as raise any doubt about the ob- 
ious character of the league, its leadership, its specific meas-— 
or its tendencies. 


is refreshing to learn in the twenty-ninth chapter of this 


m—is “one of expediency and necessity”; that it is after all 
1 economic question”; and it is true, as the author says, that 
‘is much to be regretted that in its solution there has been so 
» sane discussion, so much politics, and so much crimination 
recrimination.” It is reassuring to learn that “much as 
“may bicker about the matter, the bonds .of North ‘Dakota 
as good as gold.” It is disturbing to discover that “it is by. 
ans inconceivable that Alexander McKenzie may again 
the throne room of North Dakota.” 
eneral impression gained by liberals at a distance that the 
S precipitated the crisis, or, as he expresses it, that “the 
atives become more and more willing to face a present 
ancial crisis rather than any longer to tolerate the scheme of 
e-ownership”; and the author renders a distinct service in 
public the vigorous and justifiable defiance of the North 
1 Industrial Commission in its letter of January 7, to 
BUS. oy 


lose reader of Judge Bruce’s volume will find the truth 
is attempt of the banks to force a change of policy on 
slature as a condition of their own performance of their 
and obvious function, but it is as if from a reluctant 
We get no help in understanding the obstacles against: 
1e Non-Partisan. administration had to contend. Ap- 
‘this is not from any desire to distort or withhold in- 
but from an intense and quite understandable hos- 
he league, and all-that it represents. It is true that 
sentences here and there which justify the purely 
ec efforts of an agricultural state “to retain for itself 
which heretofore it has been compelled to share with 
; but there is no glow of passion, no righteous indig- 
ese passages—only a very cold acknowledgment that 
; are not unpatriotic free-lovers, or downright thieves. 


or in short isa straightforward, hard-hitting parti- 
‘is well informed and seeks to be scrupulously fair. 
to acquit even Townley and Lemke of the charge of 
or at least believes that “it would be difficult to 
ey have themselves become rich or that the acqui- 
h has been their main and paramount purpose.’ 
t that the power of the league is waning; that its 
cies are unsound and have already failed. His 
s that the Non-Partisan’ League has threatened 
. “The lasting criticism of the leaders of the 
I be that they have sought to destroy the 
eship of America.” This is a serious charge 
: ether any except those who were already 
ill consider that it is sustained. That the 
its attitude toward the schools and to- 
clear and if there is any defense against 
es it can be only in the counterclaim that 
so consistently done its utmost to con- 
ational institutions. Much is 
er the land grant school 
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that the question—i. e., the whole question under discus- 


The author confirms — 
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funds. It is fair-to recall that thus far it is not Minnesota 
or North Dakota which in fact has squandered these superb 
trust funds but other and older states in which the principles 
of the Non-Partisan League have been held i in as great con- 
tempt as the author could ask. 

This book avoids most of the sweeping and absurd charges 
which have appeared in the eastern press and in the local anti- 
eague press.. The author points out (page 268) that enemies of 
the league have too much emphasized the charge of “socialism.” 


- But how could this charge be more unfairly emphasized than 


in this very volume? The two hundred and sixty-seven pre- 
ceding pages continually ring the changes in the charge of so- 
cialism, and the socialist hierarchy. 

Judge Bruce’s book, notwithstanding its uncompromising par- 
tisanship, is the best source of information on the political his- 
tory of the past-six ae in the North Dakota laboratory. 

Epwarp T. DeEvINE. 
REAL DEMOCRACY IN OPERATICN 


By Felix Bonjour. Frederick Stokes & Co. 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.65. 


Mr. Bonjour’s Real Democracy in Operation is a clear, con- 
scientious exposition of the origin of direct democracy in Switzer- 
and,. and of the evolution of Swiss federalism from its loose 
form prior to 1848 to its more or less centralized confederation 
in post-war times. For all interested in the League of Nations 
such a study is exceptionally interesting, as it represents ob- 
viously a laboratory experiment of that very scheme. 
Originally the Landgemeinden or land communities of the first 
pastoral cantons, high up, enclosed in secluded Alpine valleys, 
and exemplifying to the full direct democracy, were the natural 
and unavoidable outcome of both limitation and seclusion of 
those untransformable mountainous areas. But when their 


220 pp. Price, 


“freedom had ‘attracted the plains below and still, more their 


little market towns, representative institutions became there 
imperative. Yet even there something of direct democracy sur- 
vived in the cantons in the modern popular referendum and in- 
itiative that keeps the people in constant touch with the leg- 
islators. By the referendum, any new law can always be chal- 
lenged, and confirmed or rejected by universal suffrage. By the 
initiative any desirable law, not on the legislative program, can 
be suggested to the legislator, and then adopted or rejected by 
universal-suffrage. Even the whole executive is mainly elected 
and revocable by popular suffrage. 

Such exceptional popular powers of interference in the state 
give good results in Switzerland because~ permanently tempered 
there—so far—by the predominance of that highly traditional 
spirit so characteristic of pastoral communities. But that tra- 
ditional predominance is actually more and more threatened 
by the advent of a new factor in social evolution: the rapid, 
and irresistible development of industries. and especially of 
transports. For that unforeseen and fast growing development, 
the present cantonal and federal machineries appear to be more 
and more inadequate. And it is to that very inadequacy, not to 
any personal value of their own, that the present agitators owe 
all their not inconsiderable power of disturbance. To sit heavily 
on the safety valve, thanks to an army which is avowedly in- 
adequate to oppose any modern aggression from neighboring 
countries, is no solution of the problem. : 

But there again from the very practice of communal admin- 
istration in the oldest cantons may be derived a suggestive means 
of general satisfaction. In those communes, indeed, besides the — 


general assembly, there are other specialized assemblies form ie 
those interested in landed property, or in the churches, or in 


education. Why elsewhere could there not be specialized as- 
or in transports? 

Obviously, the more complicated becomes social life the less 
can the state cope by itself with every problem; the more is it 
compelled to limit itself to the by no means unimportant task 
of coordinating and harmonizing the work of the various spec- 
ialized assemblies. And since life today does not depend so 
much upon the land—pastoral or even agricultural—as upon 
industry and transport, why should not the state welcome the 


development of specialized assemblies for those new and fast — 
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preponderant objects, and assemblies, by the very nature of 
things, less and less dependent upon any circumscribed area? 
Transports, wireless telegraphy, aviation, for instance, know 
no boundaries, and is it not clear today that for all civilized 
mankind the development of all means of transport and ex- 
changes is a question of life and death? By its very position in 
Europe, Switzerland has radiated’ and will more and more 
radiate in that way those accumulated reserves of physical and 
moral energies that the world needs most today. For such a 
privileged opportunity of purely peaceful and tactful expansion 
who would be so bold as to assert that the organized coopera- 
tion of women can be dispensed with? M.: Fs Gee 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT---An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Methods of Representative Government 
By Arnold Bennett Hall. Macmillan Co. 
$3.00; by mail of the SuRvEY, $3.25. 


This well written volume is a model of moderate and reasoned 
argument on subjects that ordinarily are debated more passion- 
ately. Its rather nondescript title might more exactly have been 

Current Schemes for Improving American Government, since it 
is devoted mainly to direct primary, initiative and referendum, 
the idea of reducing judicial interference with law, recall, recall 
of judicial decisions and short ballot. The short ballot is the 
only one endorsed. 

The weakness of political science is the scarcity of evidence. 
The direct primary, for example, has come and will perhaps go 
without any one’s really acquiring enough facts about its work- 
ings to justify forming an opinion of its value, to say nothing 

of being able to prove the case. Mr. Hall has done the best 
: he could hope to do on the topic without leaving the Madison, 
a Wis., library. It is as good a library of such material as there 
is in the country, but I am confident that, searching the files, he 
found amazingly little cold original fact and much scattering 
judgment and airy philosophy. His task then was to tour the 
states, collect the unwritten and half-interpreted experience of 
numerous localities from politicians, editors and civilians on the 
ground, grub through contemporary local newspaper records and 
election statistics and present the whole mass of conflicting facts 
with his own interpretation clearly separated. Our political 
scientists never, never do that; most of them are college pro- 
fessors and their salaries give no elbow room for field work. 
Despite our universal curiosity about the working of govern- 
mental devices and our amazing willingness as a people to 
experiment with anything that sounds good, there has never been 
a fund in this science to pay for the field study that would supply 
the science with the raw material of fact. Mr. Hall, therefore, 
marshals no preponderance of evidence to shake current faith 
- in direct primaries, but simply illustrates his reasoning with a 
a few instances that fit his argument. I can reason my way with 
f equal plausibility to an opposite conclusion and can find an equal 
number of neatly fitting instances to illustrate it. But neither 
a of us know; the bulk of the evidence is beyond our vision! 

2 There are numerous cocksure and superficial propagandists 
; in the field of governmental reform to whom Mr. Hall’s sober 
reasoning would do good. It wouldn’t make them mad and 
would accordingly get them to listen. The lack of fresh fact 
and even of fresh ideas in the book is abundantly offset by the 
wisdom and maturity of his discussions. I commend it especially 
to those leaders among the women voters who are looking for 
solid and authoritative but readable material on modern political 
reform. Ricuarp S. CuIps. 


. 


296 pp. ° Price, 


SELF-GOVERNMENT AND THE BREAD PROBLEM 
By J. W. Petavel. University of Calcutta. 103 pp. 


A sincere line of work for the betterment of India has been 
carried on for some years by Captain J. W. Petavel, late of the 
Royal Engineer Corps, principal of the Cossimbazar’s Poly- 
technic Institute and lecturer on the poverty problem in the 
University of Calcutta. This work deserves our sympathetic 
attention, for it deals with age-long problems far more acute 
than any we have ever encountered in America, and under more 
discouraging environmental conditions. It also easily escapes 
attention because it is in no way bound up with politics or mili- 
tary force or other conspicuous ways of dealing with unrest 
by casting out devils through bringing in seven more, each more 
_ dangerous than the first. 
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Captain Petavel’s lectures on self-government and th 
problem have been very recently published by the Uni 
of Calcutta. In general, they show large familiarity wit 
rent concepts of economics and political science, while the 
present a patient endeavor to induce ‘the intelligent peop 
India to recognize facts and not to attempt the impossip 
through force or fanaticism. -. & 

His plea is for voluntary cooperation in production and jj 
tribution as a positive emancipating force. To the spirit 0 
operation he appeals, in opposition to the faction “holding ti)» 
foreign rule must be got rid of rapidly, favoring a simple 
drastic boycott movement, and the other group which, beliey 
not in the possibility of attaining victory suddenly, pre 
to use every means that might be helpful in a prolonged 
for freedom. Cooperation, however, appeals to both.” 

The “more sanguine party” holds in general that constr ich 
work must be left for the future when “‘a strong religious me 
ment will cause the critical.time to be passed through safe 
This group fails to realize that “constructive work and 
boycott are like the two edges of a sword, and that, moreoi 
some kind of constructive work is absolutely essential if th 
will be any resistance to encounter.” ‘Enthusiasm has its” 
and flow” and it is likely to wane in the stress of famine. Petal. 
urges the hot-headed patriots to heed Cromwell’s words: “)) 
God’s sake admit’ the possibility that you may be mistake) 

Davin STARR JORDAN! 
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LATEST BOOKS 


THE GRANGE MASTER AND THE-GRANGE LECTURER 
By Jennie Buell. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 178 pp. Pr 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

THE BOGEY MAN, THE JEW 4 
By G. Frank Lldston. Burton Publishing Co. 136 pp. P 
$1.25, postpaid. 

OUT OF MIST 
By Florence Kilpatrick Mixter. Boni and Liveright. 76 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.10. 4 

THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF CARLYLE AND RUSKIN — 
By Frederick William Roe. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 335 
Price, $3.00; by mail of the Survey, $3.20. ; 

WHAT JAPAN WANTS : 
By Yoshi S$. Kuno. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 154 pp. Pi 
$1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 

THE GUARANTY-OF BANK DEPOSITS 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essays in Economics. 
Thomas Bruce Robb. Houghton Miffln Co. 225 pp. Pi 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.70. a 

WOMAN FROM BONDAGE TO FREEDOM 
By Ralcy Husted Bell. Critic and Guide Co. 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PAGEANTRY ’ 
By Linwood Taft. A. S. Barnes & Co. 168 pp. Price, $2. 
by mail of the Survey, $2.15. : 7 

THE FALL OF FEUDALISM IN FRANCE 
By Herbert Sydney. Frederick A. Stokes. 
$2.75; by mail of the Survey, $2.95. ; 

STATE MAINTENANCE OF TEACHERS IN TRAINING 
By Walter Scott Hertzog. Warwick & York, Inc. 18 
Price, $1.60; by mail of the Survey, $1.70. ~~ 

PERIODIC VARIATIONS IN EFFICIENCY ; 
By Archibald G. Peaks. Warwick & York. 96 pp. F 
$1.40; by mail of the SurvEy, $1.50. 4 

THE VALUE OF SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
By Marvin Summers Pittman. Warwick & York. 13 
Price, $1.30; by mail of the Survey, $1.40. i” 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING ; 
By William Henry Pyke. Warwick & York. 310 pp. 
$1.80; by mail of the Survey, $1.95. 9 

THE CHURCH AND THE IMMIGRANT 
By Georgia E. Harkness. George H. Doran 
Price, $1.00; by mail of the Survey, $1.10. 
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E Superior Council on the Increase of the Birthrate and 
tection of Children, established by presidential decree in 
ace, will study all questions connected with the birthrate 
id protection of children referred to it by other governmental 
dies. The council is to consist of one hundred members ap- 
nted by the president for four years to meet four times a 
r. It will consist of four divisions, dealing with the birth- 
e and large families; hygiene and protection of mothers and 
ts; protection of children; and abnormal and delinquent 
dren. ‘The committee is also to assure coordination be- 
yeen public and private work. : 
OFIT-SHARING in agriculture, in spite of many fail- 

has assumed a new importance in Great Britain with the 
tment of the minimum wage law for agricultural laborers 
h in many districts and branches of cultivation made it 
perative to secure a new incentive to high productivity. 
detailed account of present schemes and of the literature 

the subject is given in a recent number of the Inter- 
ional Review of Agricultural Economics. So far there 
las been little or no progress in the introduction of co- 
artnership schemes under which the workers secure a voice 
4 management as well as a share in profits. 

es 


educational survey of Africa under the direction of 
[Thomas Jesse Jones, of the Phelps-Stokes Foundation, on 
ehalf of American and European mission boards, is nearing 
ompletion. The commission of inquiry, recently returned 
this country, includes experts in education, hygiene, indus- 
-and agriculture. Its findings will form the basis for a 
neral program of missionary endeavor along the lines 
( \tudied. : 
HILE recent cuts in the budget of New York state have 
inated some of the most important phases of immigrant 
ation, a bill has been passed to conserve so far as possible 
classes for illiterates held in factories. It provides that 
-e a city or school district establishes such classes for na- 
or foreign-born over fifteen years of age, the state will 
e-half of the teacher’s salary, not to excced $1,000 for 
y one teacher. - ; i 


~ 


PULSORY free primary education has been intro- 
in Peru for children between six and fourteen years 
. Dr. Harry Erwin Bard, who organized the school 

of the Philippine Islands in 1905 and who more 

ly has been a consultant of the Peruvian ministry of edu- 

on, with the aid of twenty-four American teachers, is carry- 

= on a school reform movement throughout the republic, 
ally with a view to enforcement of the new law. 


Mp 
low value of the mark makes it possible for German 
cturers to quote prices considerably below the cost of 
ion in other countries. ‘The selling prices of most 
¢s which Germany ships to other countries are twenty- 
) thirty times the pre-war level. Wages, however, are 
‘or twelve times the pre-war rate. Consequently 
an manufacturers enjoy an abnormally large margin 
”’ The Monthly Letter of the Alexander Hamilton 
, from which the foregoing is quoted, recalls, however, 
a similar wide margin between cost of production and 
s in this country in 1920, resulted ultimately in 
he ma’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


LIBRARIES FOR NEGROES 


To THE Eprror: A Carnegie Library for Negroes appears 
in the Survey for October 8, page 54. I want to call your 
attention to a gross mistake in this article, not to belittle At- 
lanta’s work but to give the South Atlantic: states proper credit 
for library work with the Negroes of the South. 

On October 8, 1918, the Booker T. Washington library of 
Birmingham was opened for the use of the Negroes of this city. 
With over four thousand books on the shelves and with a staff 
of two Negro librarians and one janitor this branch of the Bir- 
mingham Public Library has already entered on the fourth year 
of its fine work. Today there are four thousand active users of 
this library and the circulation has steadily increased, from 
23,480 the first year to 36,991 the second year, and to 43,999 
the past year. 

The Washington library is located in the center of the Negro 
business section of Birmingham within three blocks of the cen- 
tral library. Of our eleven branches the Washington branch is 
second in budgetary expenses, $4,272.21 being the cost of main- 
tenance for the past year compared to $4,312.56 for our largest 
white branch and $1,340 for our smallest white branch. 

To read your article just after making an address at the third 
anniversary meeting commemorating the opening of our branch, 
with a record behind us of 104,470 books circulated and 46,315 
readers in the library, naturally disturbs me. .. . 

The Jacksonville Public Library was opened in 1905 with 
George B. Utley librarian. Over the door are the words, Open 
to All. The people of Jacksonville sixteen years ago “furthered 
a more cordial understanding by the white people of the Negro’s 
needs, possibilities, and ambitions” by establishing in this Car- 
negie building a department for the Negro with a Negro librarian 
in charge. Thus library service was given to the black people 
of Jacksonville at the same time it was given to the white peo- 
ple and not as in Atlanta at a date twenty-three years later. . . 

Lioyp W. JossELyn. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


To THE Epiror: I am glad to see by the Survey of October 
8 that Atlanta has joined the procession and established a public 
library exclusively for Negroes. But New Orleans is about 
six years ahead of Atlanta in this respect as we opened up a 
public library exclusively for colored people in October, 1915, 
just six years ago, and I will leave it to the Survry if the 
library building does not favorably compare with the one just 
established in Atlanta. 

The New Orleans Public Library conducts one main library 
and five branches, one of the branches the Dryades Branch, 
exclusively for Negroes, the librarian, assistant librarian and 
the janitor all being colored. Andrew Carnegie donated $25,000 
toward the establishment of our colored branch, the city of 
New Orleans donating the site and equipping the building 
throughout, including the books, there now being about eight 
thousand volumes there. The building is located in one of the 
colored sections of the city and in my opinion is one of the 
handsomest of all of the branch library buildings, being built 
of pressed brick, with ornamental terra cotta trimmings. .. . 

Cuares H, PATrerson. 

New Orleans. 


[SARA D. HALLEY, who wrote in the Survey for October 8, 
page 54, on A Carnegie Library for Negroes, informs us that 
she has learned that the Atlanta library for Negroes is not the 
“only library for colored people south of Louisville.” She ex- 
pected this information to reach us before publication, but it 
did not. There are other libraries in several cities which are 
being used by the colored population and which were designed 
especially for them, she says. 
aware of this by every mail! ‘The latest letter is from Marian 
M. Hadley of Nashville, Tenn., who tells of a library for 
Negroes in that city and of one in Knoxville, Tenn. Miss 
‘Halley’s error, however, has served a good purpose in bringing 


through the library—Ebror. ] 
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consecutive insertions. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


- WANTED: Working Superintendent at 
Home for the Friendless, in Scranton, Pa. 
References required. Address, 2000 Adams 
eV Cs 
Re 


HEBREW Orphans Home, Philadelphia, 
 Penna., wants a girls’ supervisor. Apply in 
own handwriting to Superintendent, rath 

~ Street and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penna., 
“stating experience, salary demanded, etc. 
% 


> 


WANTED: at Texas Girls Training 
School, at once, both an experienced Matron, 
and Music Teacher. Must be well educated, 
‘and refined and good disciplinarian. Ma- 
tron’s salary $60.00 and Music eacher’s 
“$7500 and one half traveling expenses. 
Write or wire. Dr. Carrie Weaver Smith, 
Gainesville, Texas. : 


SETTLEMENT HOUSE in eastern city 
desires Jewish young woman as recreation 
worker. Must have training in dramatics 
and dancing. 4029 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons,. Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 11 to 1. 
_ Address Providence. 


DIETITIANS for hospital positions in all 
parts of the United States. Write at once. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIANS for per- 
manent hospital and office positions. Excel- 
lent positions open everywhere. Write today 
if interested. Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


GRADUATE NURSES for all kinds of 
hospital positions everywhere. Write for 
free book. _Aznoe’s Central Registry” for 
Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SPARE TIME WORKERS for The Sur- 
vey. Pleasant and profitable work that sup- 
plements your present occupation. A chance 
to add a few dollars to your weekly income. 
Address Ass’t. Business Manager, Survey 
_ Associates, Inc., 112 East rgth Street, New 
~ York, 


NESE 


_ TEACHERS WANTED 


EACHERS “wanted for emergency va- 
_ cancies—public and private schools, 
colleges and universities—all over the coun- 
mae tty. Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 
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- CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PRACTICAL COMMUNITY LEADER, 
CONSTRUCTIVE AMERICANIZER _ in- 
vites correspondence. An exceptional op- 
portunity to secure the services of a recog- 
nized specialist in immigrant education with 
ten years’ experience directing community- 
wide Americanization, information and legal 
aid; unifying racial relations; coordinating 
and systematizing existing agencies in any 
phase of community service among immi- 
grants. Executive and administrator; lin- 
guist; forceful speaker. Experienced in 
legislative reference, research, surveys and 
investigations. 3980 SuRVEY. 


EXPERIENCED well qualified School 
Nurse desires permanent position. Aznoe’s 
Central Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan 
Ave.. Chicago. ; 


WANTED: Position as Anaesthetist by 
Graduate Nurse; in hospital or doctor’s of- 
Excellent experience. Aznoe’s Central 
Registry for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


BOYS’ SUPERVISOR; ten years’ experi- 
ence in directing activities of boys’ clubs 
and boys’ camps, wishes to make change. 
3993 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position of Head Worker in 
Settlement or Community House in suburban 
town. ‘Twelve years’ experience. Best of 
references, 4013 SURVEY. ’ 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 
vice; preferably near Boston. Five years’ 
experience with Associated Charities and 
two years’ with Red Cross. 4025 SURVEY. 


NURSE: Graduate, as housekeeper in 
Motherless Home, young children preferred. 
4026 SURVEY. 5 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE: young 
woman, Jewish, seeks connection in hospital 
or dispensary, over two years’ experience in 
social work in hospital, formerly high school 
teacher. "Must pay at least $1800 per—year. 
4023 SURVEY. | 


WELFARE MANAGER: Experienced 
man, desires connection in above capacity 
with corporation or private organization. 
Excellent references. 4024 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, surveys and 
investigations or organization and manage- 
ment. Mature college woman and_ social 
worker. References and personal letters 
available. 4027 SuRVEY. . 


mention The SuRVEY when writing to advertisers. 
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in social ser-' 


supervisor. Institutional and tra 


experience, College graduate, location 
tional. Finest references. 4028 SURVE 


SUPERVISOR, Matron, woman, institt 7 
and training school experience, location oy) 


tional, finest references. 3996 SURVEY. 


SUPERVISOR—MATRON 
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PHYSICIANS EXCHANGE ||) 


DO YOU WANT TO BUY A PRA 

hospital, or drug store? Have you a pra 
hospital, or drug store for sale? Are yc 
physician seeking an appointment? Do you 
a physician in your office or organization? 
do you want? This exchange covers 
States. Literature on request. Aznoe’s 


Physicians’ Exchange, 30 Michigan Blvd., Chi z 


BOYS’ CAMP WANTED 


WANTED to buy boys’ summer cam 
Give full d:tails as to location, terms, pre 


pects and when established. 4018 SURVEY. | j 


MSS. WANTED 


: 
STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc, 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. oj 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo 


BOARD FOR CHILDREN ||) 

After November first, four (4) backwi 
girls-under 12 to instruct and care fe 
home in country. References given. 40%; 
SURVEY. 


RESE ARCH: We assist in preparii 
cial articles, papers, sp 
es, debates. Expert, scholarly service. Au” 
ResEarcwH Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
> ‘ 


BOOK-BINDING 
EGGELING BINDERY, 114-16 E. 13th St, New Yatk 


Write for descriptive Literature 
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FOREWORD 


Yee] JRVEY GRAPHIC bids you to a voyage of discovery. The 
Svea] magazine is founded in the belief that the drama of human living 

| may be as thrilling as the tale of a battle; that the destiny of a 

ee new citizens, the struggle for public health, the aspirations of work- 
aday men and women are as colorful as a trip to the Fortunate Isles. 
Survey Graphic will reach into the corners of the world—America and all 
the Seven Seas—to wherever the tides of a generous progress are astir. Its 
cargo will be stuff of creative experience, observation and invention. It will 
turn to the graphic arts to visualize these thingsin all manner of illustration, 
and for buoyancy seek the threefold gifts of vision, authenticity and charm. 


URVEY GRAPHIC will draw on unusual 
sources. It is the natural development of the 
scheme of staff research for which Survey Asso- 
ciates was chartered as an educational enterprise. 
Back of it lies a tested procedure of first-hand 
inquiry and open discussion, the range, integrity 
and insight of which have built up a cooperative 
publishing body of 1600 members and ten times 
that number of weekly subscribers. Survey 
Graphic is itself made possible as an experiment 
in social interpretation by special gifts to Survey 
Associates of a modest four-year promdtion fund. 


§ Great sums of money have been put in recent 
years into social and industrial research. But the 
results, charged though they have been with 
public significance, have been all but buried in 
the reports of government bodies, universities 
and foundations. Fresh winds of social innova- 
tion have been stirring in the professions and in 
the organized movements of the time. But our 
various conceptions of the common welfare have 
not yet taken on the outlines of a new continent 
where all men can be at home. Rather they are 
an archipelago among whose islands Survey 
Associates will ply its commerce of good-will. 


§ Our plan is to continue the development of 
‘The Survey (weekly) as a current synthesis of 


events, evidence and experience, designed for the 
common service of all those who are consecu- 
tively interested in the broad fields of health, 
industry, education, race relations, child and 
family welfare,civics and community organization. 

[$5.00 a year] 


§ We project Survey Graphic as an illustrated 
monthly magazine to reach that larger circle of 
readers who, in every city and state, every pro- 
fession, industry and church are coming to 
reinforce the slender company of men and 
women who bear the brunt of social upbuilding. 

[$3.00 a year] 


§ This year Survey Graphic will be sent to weekly 
subscribers of The Survey as a graphic edition 
once each month— as twelve issues of the fifty- 
two issues of the year. It will come, we are 
confident, as an enrichment of The Survey’s 
service. But we seek for it the wider reading 
which an illustrated monthly may win. Survey 
Graphic will therefore be brought out simultan- 
eously as a monthly periodical, for which we 
will take separate subscriptions. We hope every 
reader of The Survey will place it before friends 
who may have craved just such a magazine. 
Let us send you illustrated folders and copies to 
put in their hands. 


‘O all to whom this number is a first booking 


with Survey Associates —a hearty welcome 
Old friends and new, we bid 
to a voyage of discovery. For our idea is by no 
means to waterlog the venture into a freighter of 
worthy causes, but to be mindful of the invigor- 
ating gales of discussion, the currents that stir in 
troubled times even as in troubled waters, the 
salt spray of criticism and that gleam of far coast 


for a long cruise. 


lines which men call the ideal. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


[_] Book me for the first year’s cruise—$3.00 
[_] or for a trial trip of 4 months —~$1,00, 
I enclose passage money. 
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ArtHur P, KeEttoce, 


COR oe has caught up 
again the spirit of its pioneer 
days in the Western Reserve. It 
has in turn sought new boundary 
lines for its schools, its playtime, its 
mead of health and now is blazing a 
trail through the thickets of criminal 
justice. More than any other Ameri- 
can city it employs the organized 
methods of the surveyor in pushing 
forward the frontiers of its civic life. 
The story of its newest survey is set 
forth for the first time in a rounded 
way by Mr. Love, a Cleveland news- 
paper man now on the staff of the 
Cleveland Foundation. 


Donahey of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer is a name to conjure with 
among the cartoonists of the country. 


Dean Pound of Harvard Law 
School has been a pioneer in the 
movement to relate the common law 
to a philosophy of jurisprudence not 
through a priori principles but 
through inductive study of the facts 
of social life. His activity within 
the profession has been epoch-mak- 
ing; yet his published work has been 
confined almost entirely to a few 
legal journals. Here (and in the 
next Survey Graphic) is presented 
the heart of his writings for the 
Cleveland survey. 


Not a magic carpet, but the Syrian 
stream of immigration brought some 
unspoiled folk lore to a New Eng- 
land mill village which an American 
neighbor, Miss Jenness, sets down 
with the rare gift of the interpreter. 


An inspector of dogs was by far 
the oddest of the jobs taken by a 
novelist of distinction who spent 
Four Years in the Underbrush, as 
she calls the bramble of hard living 
in a great city. Her book by that 
name, from which this experience is 
taken, is so intimate in its revela- 
tions that it is published anony- 
mously this month by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Joun M. GLENN 


Littian_ D. WaAtp 
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HERE we have practical appraisal!) 

by an American builder of thay ) 
guildsmen of London and Manches-| i 
ter—not the medieval craftsmen but} 
the modern trade unionists who} 
have taken contracts for building a} 
thousand homes. Mr. Bing was} 
formerly of the Housing Committee | 
of the United States Shipping Board 
and of Bing and Bing Construction } 
Company. He is author of War 
Time Strikes and Their Adjustment. | 


Who, after all, in the midst of all | 
the talk of a nation-wide strike, are | 
From track |f 
walker to engineer, they are inter- | 
preted in a series of work portraits | 
by Mr. Hine, whose photography has | 
long given the national child labor | 
campaign much of its human appeal. 


Mr. Harris is a poet whose recog- | 
nition is predicted. 


Our western coast looks out on |) 
those problems of the Pacific which /\j) 
will come before the conference on | 
disarmament. Mr. Rowell was for | 
years one of the watchers from his |. 
editorial offices at the Fresno Repub- 
lican. As personal representative of — 
former Governor Johnson in many | 
of the matters which have come up } 
in the Japanese problems of Cali- | 
fornia, he has had an intimate con- — 
tact with Japanese men and affairs, y 


Miss Calkins is a member of THE 
SuRVEY staff. 


In the coal fields of West Virginia 
lie the crushed energies of a thou- 
sand years. They are again, in our 
day, the setting of a struggle. Ay} 
Senate Investigating Committee is 
inquiring into it, and with them, 
from camp to camp, has gone Mr. — 
Lane, contributing editor of The 
Survey, whose book on the Civil — 
War in West Virginia is the best in- - 
terpretation of the countryside and 
its labor struggle. 


VVhat VVould the Irish Do with Ireland? 


and their builders, their new men and their young 
women, their poets, their artists, their cooperators and 
their labor leaders, their statesmen? 


HAVE THERE BEEN foreshadowings of the future 
in the cooperative movement which has revolutionized 
whole countrysides or in the operations of the extra- -legal republican 
government? 


WOULD THE IRISH merely reframe their scheme of national life 
on a pattern that might have fitted Cromwell’s time or the days of 
Seventy-Six, when the American colonies broke away; or may we fore- 
cast a new Ireland, Celtic to the core but instinct with the modern spirit, 
an Irish commonwealth as boldly experimental as the political republic 
in Washington’s time? 


THESE QUESTIONS Savel Zimand asked in Ireland last August as 
special representative of The Survey; asked them of Irish men and 
women best fitted to answer them. ‘The questions struck fire and the 
tinder of answers blazes out in a series of remarkable articles, antici- 
patory, prophetic, illustrated with photographs and drawings by Irish 
artists, which will appear in Survey Graphic for December. The plan 
was hailed as an opportunity—to quote ‘“/.”—“to make an intellectual 
statement of the Irish situation for the U.S. A.” 


DURING THE GREAT WAR people for the most part were con- 
tent to “get on with it,” ignoring everything we have talked about since 
the armistice. Just so have we been absorbed by the conflict between 
British authority and Irish revolt, have thought in terms of independ- 
ence or divided states, dominion rule or what-not, forgetting that these 
things are but a means toward Tomorrow’s Ireland. 


Contributors to the Irish Number 


| Sir Horace Plunkett, president of the Irish Agri- 
‘cultural Organization Society and founder of the co- 


(|) Operative movement which has revealed the powers 


of self-reliance nascent in rural Ireland. Due to 
his frequent visits here his acquaintance with rural 
America i is close and his canvass of developments 


in which Ireland has already ranged far ahead of 


| the United States bears a message for us on this 
» side of the water. 


“As” (George Russell), called by Sir Horace the 
“outstanding Irishman of his generation” ; known to 
| poets as a poet, to artists as an artist, to Ireland as a 
practical man of affairs, and the editor of the brilliant 
weekly journal, the Irish Homestead. 


Irish hopes. 


James Stephens, director of the National Museum 
of Dublin, beloved to readers-aloud as the author of 
The Crock of Gold, Mary Mary, The Demi-gods, 
and Irish Fairy Tales. 

Erskine Childers, member of the Irish Cabinet 
and one of the two Irish secretaries to the peace 
parleys in London, a man of scholarship and public 
spirit, author of The Framework of Home Rule. 


Richard Rowley, the pseudonym under which a 
moderate Ulsterman may speak his views dispassion- 
ately, a prominent Belfast manufacturer, a Unionist 
and one of a group who knows best the economic 
reasons for the disparity of North and South Irish 
aims. 


BL ESE with Sir Edward Coey Bigger, M..D., Prof. Robert Mitchell Henry, Mrs. Sheehy 
Skeffington, the Countess Markievicz and James Douglas are among those who, when we 
knocked at every door of transitional Ireland, asked us in to break with them the bread of 
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Uncle Mose—Cleveland’s Patron Saint—in the Pillory } a 


H IS plight—Cleveland’s plight—is the plight of American cities gen- 

erally: great teeming urban centers caught in the pillory of an 
outworn system of criminal law and administration. Cleveland is the 
first American city to take stock of its stocks. 

The ancestry of the court system and procedure in Ohio goes back 
to the Ordinance of 1787, which was passed by the Continental Congress 
for the government of the Northwest Territory. “This represented the 
first effort in this country to set up a judicial structure independently 
of the British crown—the courts of the seaboard states having all been 
developed under royal governors. It was the first time an English-speak- 
ing people had been allowed to experiment freely with a whole body of 
law. The precaution was taken, however, to forbid the legislative arm 


of the new territory to pass any laws rot in effect in the original states. 
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Drawn for Tue Survey by Donahey. 
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Gen. Arthur St. Clair and his group of circuit-riding judges of com- 
mon pleas, restricted as they were in the letter of the statute, developed — 
a sort of rough-and-ready forest law. The Virginia code seems to hays Yi 
When Gen. Moses Cleveland brought his transit 7 


level from Connecticut to survey the land now named for him he mu 


been their model. nd 


fan 
é 


To members of the — 


have encountered a. somewhat unfamiliar system. 
survey staff of the Cleveland Foundation who came from New England ~ 
there were like unfamiliarities, traceable in part to the Virginia origins. 
These old courts, set up to punish offenses against the peace of the forest 
and the plantations on its fringe have been attempting in latter days to 
pacify urban and industrial: populations. The institutions of the O d 3 
Dominion, carried into the wilderness by the gentlemen of the Ohio Com- 


pany, now constitute the government of 800,000 Clevelanders. 


